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PRESCRIPTION PSYCHOTROPIC DRUG USE 
AMONG CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 2008 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:00 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 01, 2008 

ISFS-16 


McDermott Announces Hearing on 
the Utilization of Psychotropic Medication 
for Children in Foster Care 


Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Income 
Security and Family Support, today announced a hearing to examine the use of 
psychotropic drugs for children in the foster care system. The hearing will take 
place on Thursday, May 8, 2008, at 11:00 a.m. in room B-318 Rayburn House 
Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Psychotropic medications have been increasingly prescribed for children in recent 
years, but the use of these drugs appears to be particularly elevated for children 
in foster care. One recent study found that psychotropic drug treatment was three 
or four times more common for youth in foster care than for other children receiving 
healthcare services through the Medicaid program. Additionally, children in foster 
care are often prescribed multiple psychotropic medications, and sometimes these 
drugs are used for off-label purposes (i.e., meaning their effects have not been dem- 
onstrated in children). These medicines are most commonly used to treat depression, 
anxiety and attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder. 

While the trauma associated with coming into foster care may increase some chil- 
dren’s need for certain prescription drugs, the high rate of use of psychotropic medi- 
cations in foster care has raised concerns regarding the monitoring of these drugs 
and whether a continuum of treatment services is being provided to these children 
beyond medication. It appears only a minority of States have established methods 
to formally regulate the use and administration of these medications among children 
in their care. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman McDermott stated, “Some children in 
foster care may need and benefit from psychotropic medication. But these 
drugs should not be used as a shortcut to treat foster children when more 
effective treatments, including counseling, might provide long-term bene- 
fits. We need to carefully oversee the prescription of these medicines, espe- 
cially when it comes to placing foster children on multiple drugs or pre- 
scribing medication for off-label use.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will examine the use of prescription psychotropic drugs among chil- 
dren in the foster care system. 
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DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Hearing Archives” ( http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18 ). Se- 
lect the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Follow the online instructions, 
completing all informational forms and clicking “submit.” Attach your submission as 
a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting requirements 
listed below, by close of business on May 22, 2008. Finally, please note that due 
to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-pack- 
age deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter tech- 
nical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. The meeting will come to order. 

I will not further apologize but to say thank you very much for 
staying. As a medical doctor and a child psychiatrist, today’s hear- 
ing is especially important to me because the issue before us is not 
some academic, text book study case. The issue is real and is de- 
fined by untold numbers of foster kids who are taking psychotropic 
drugs. 

When at-risk children are taken into custody for their own safe- 
ty, they become foster children, and we become their parents. 
Along with that comes a special obligation, I believe, to protect and 
care for them. We are here today to fulfill part of our responsibility 
by evaluating the use and supervision of psychotropic or mind-al- 
tering drugs for children in foster care. 
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This review is particularly timely, since today is National Chil- 
dren’s Mental Health Awareness Day. While our discussion may 
touch on the fact that all children are prescribed psychotropic 
drugs, more now than in the past, that issue is now largely beyond 
the scope of the Subcommittee. Our focus today is on the use and 
regulation of these medications for foster children; and, recent re- 
search presents some troubling findings for us. 

Here, foster children are three to four times more likely to be 
prescribed psychotropic medication than other children receiving 
Medicaid services. Got a pill, here’s a problem. Got a pill is not the 
continuum of treatment options that these children deserve. Addi- 
tionally, foster children are often prescribed and administered sev- 
eral of these drugs at the same time. 

We’ll hear about a case study in Texas where over 40 percent of 
foster children who have been dispensed psychotropic drugs in 
2004 were concurrently receiving three or more drugs at one time. 
Finally, it appears that a significant number of children in foster 
care are prescribed these medications that are for off-label use; 
which means that its effects have not been demonstrated in chil- 
dren. 

Now, children coming into foster care have suffered various de- 
grees of psychological trauma. As a child psychiatrist I have no 
doubt that some of them may benefit from medication, but I also 
worry that foster children may sometimes be prescribed psycho- 
tropics, because such treatment is easy and quick as opposed to ef- 
fective and really appropriate. I think we need better oversight and 
coordination for all healthcare needs of foster children and I in- 
clude such a requirement in the legislation I recently introduced 
called the Invest in KIDS Act. In terms of specific reforms that ad- 
dress concerns about over-prescribing of psychotropic drugs, three 
issues come to mind. 

First, every State should establish a review process for use of 
these medications for foster kids. Are the drugs appropriate and 
safe for kids? Is the quantity used appropriate; and are other treat- 
ment options available? These are questions that need to be asked. 

Second, foster children need continuity in their healthcare. Their 
primary physician should not change every time their placement 
does; and their medical records should not be split between mul- 
tiple doctor’s offices. This idea of a consistent, single healthcare 
provider is sometimes called a medical home; and, these kids need 
more than one home. 

Third, we need to ensure that foster children have access to a 
wide range of treatment options and a way to navigate through 
those options. Many believe the state’s ability to achieve this goal 
will be undermined by the administration’s regulation to limit Med- 
icaid funding for so-called targeted case management services, 
which is a fancy term for helping people access services designed 
to promote their health and well-being. 

The House of Representatives recently passed legislation by a 
vote of 349 to 62 to suspend this and several other Medicaid regu- 
lations that threaten to restrict access to needed care. Foster kids 
are our kids. Jerry and I are the Godfathers of the foster kids of 
this country and we should treat them accordingly. 
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Today, we will focus on ensuring they receive the type of treat- 
ment that best meets their needs and best supports their long-term 
development. I now yield to Mr. Weller. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In Spanish you say “compadre,” as the Godfather. Thank you for 
conducting this hearing, Mr. Chairman, and to our witnesses, 
thank you for your patience this morning. We had votes today re- 
quested by both Republicans and Democrats, and we expect to 
spend a little more time on the floor than we anticipated. So, I’m 
sorry that you were tied up and I hope this doesn’t affect your 
schedules this afternoon. 

We appreciate the time you are committing to this important 
hearing today. We are here this morning to review concerns about 
the health of foster children and the healthcare provided them. 
Today, our specific topic is the use and possible overuse of psycho- 
tropic medications amongst these children. Children in foster care 
often have serious, mental and behavioral challenges. 

As we have heard in prior hearings, too many foster children 
have multiple home placements, jump from school to school, and 
are seen by multiple caseworkers and doctors with little consistent 
oversight. Foster children should have access to the same range of 
health treatments including medicines as other children so they 
can overcome their challenges and grow up to be healthy, produc- 
tive adults. 

Through Medicaid and other programs, children in foster care 
are entitled to healthcare coverage; however, as we have learned 
from previous hearings, this does not mean that all foster children 
receive adequate care. At today’s hearing we’ll hear about the ap- 
propriateness of psychotropic medications provided to foster chil- 
dren and the systems in place to ensure that children are receiving 
proper care. 

Unfortunately, recent research points to serious questions about 
the use and possible overuse of such drugs amongst foster children. 
Given the challenges they face, it’s not surprising that many foster 
children may benefit from specialized medications to help them 
deal with anxiety, depression, and a host of other issues. 

However, it is bracing to learn that children in foster care use 
these drugs at three to four times the rate as other children with 
Medicaid coverage. It is our responsibility to ensure the foster care 
and medical systems carefully and responsibly establish that foster 
children are being properly cared for. So we have many questions 
today. 

For example, are we sure that all foster children receiving drugs 
need them? 

Are we sure and confident that the drugs they are taking are ap- 
propriate for and have been proven effective in children? 

Are we sure and confident that foster children are taking these 
drugs properly and that they benefit from the drugs they take? 

Are some foster children receiving dangerous combinations of 
multiple drugs? Do we know whether states have proper systems 
to monitor the safety and effectiveness of these drugs when pre- 
scribed to foster children? Those are the types of questions any par- 
ent would want to know before his or her child takes such medica- 
tions. 
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As Misty Stenslie of the Foster Care Alumni Association, one 
who has personally experienced psychotropic drugs, notes in her 
testimony, we are standing in the place where the parents of chil- 
dren in foster care belong. So we need to ask these questions and 
we need to get answers. 

I look forward to testimony today and working with my col- 
leagues in a bipartisan way to ensure we are doing right by these 
children. Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this im- 
portant hearing and thank you to the panelists for joining us today. 
I yield back. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Your testimony will be en- 
tered in full into the record; and, the purpose of this hearing really 
is to give us ideas about legislation that we can craft that will be 
useful across the country. 

One of the problems we’re going to hear about, I think, here is 
the sort of patchwork of what we have today and we’d like to have 
your ideas about how best to deal with that so that we can make 
it not a problem whether you’re raised in Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Washington State, Illinois or wherever. 

You should get the same kind of treatment, more or less, with 
respect to these medications; so, we will begin by Dr. Zito from Bal- 
timore, Maryland, University of Maryland. 

Dr. Zito? 

STATEMENT OF JULIE M. ZITO, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF PHAR- 
MACY AND PSYCHIATRY, PHARMACEUTICAL HEALTH SERV- 
ICES RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

Dr. ZITO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Julie Magno Zito and I am really pleased to be in- 
vited to testify today, a professor of pharmacy and psychiatry at 
the University of Maryland in Baltimore, and my research focus 
has been on pharmico-epidemiology in the area of psychiatry with 
a particular focus on child mental health. 

We published over a hundred papers that deal with the various 
aspects of community-based medication used for emotional and be- 
havioral conditions. Prior to coming to Maryland, I was at the New 
York State Office of Mental Health, where I developed guidelines 
for physician prescribing of psychotropic drugs for severe mental 
disorders. 

In the year 2000, Carol Strayhorne, Comptroller of the State of 
Texas, requested an independent analysis of psychotropic medica- 
tion patterns for foster care children in the State of Texas, which 
we agreed to conduct with data that were supplied by the Texas 
Department of Health and Human Services and were then ana- 
lyzed at the University of Maryland. So the focus of my comments 
to you will reflect the study on Texas foster care, primarily, but I 
would like to put it a bit in the context of the general overall use 
of psychotropic drugs in children in the United States. 

I would like to make four points in my 4 minutes, so these will 
be fairly brief. First, I think there is a real need for community- 
based studies of outcomes of psychotropic treatment, not just in fos- 
ter care, but in all children, because we have had this dramatic, 
expanded use of psychotropics for emotional, behavioral conditions, 
and, most of that evidence, is based on clinical trial studies in vol- 
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unteer populations for short-term use. So we really don’t know the 
extent to which children (to answer Mr. Weller’s question “what do 
we know,”) benefit based on community-based populations because 
they are not likely to be the same population as were in clinical trials. 

The second point I’d like to make is that we have to get beyond 
symptom control in knowing that drugs really work well in chil- 
dren, so beyond symptom controls, what does that mean? 

By beyond symptom control for short term use I think we want 
to know how well children benefit in terms of academic perform- 
ance, in terms of their development, social needs and social rela- 
tionships; and, also in terms of safety. Finally, in regard to this 
point I think we need cooperation that could take place right now 
within every State to link relevant foster care agencies: one that 
has responsibility for oversight (which in Maryland we call the De- 
partment of Human Resources) and, to link their databases with 
the databases that are in the Maryland Medicaid System so that 
we can better understand treatment services and outcomes of care. 

This linkage is relatively inexpensive and could be done imme- 
diately; and, what would that allow us to do? It would allow us to 
see the level of continuity of care and to see these outcomes in 
terms of the type of placement setting that the children are in. 

Also, in foster care from the data in our paper, rates of psycho- 
tropic utilization are three to four times higher than the children 
who are in Medicaid because of low income (TANF or S-CHIP). 
More interesting even than that fact is that if you look at pre- 
schoolers in Texas, foster care youth, 12 percent were receiving psy- 
chotropic meds and 67 percent of the kids in the 13 to 17 years of age. 

So, I suggest that parents and advocates would be willing to say 
that when two-thirds of foster care adolescence receive psychotropic 
medication for behavioral and emotional problems, which is far, far 
in excess of the non-foster care population, we should be able to 
have assurances that the youth are benefiting from the treatments. 
This is not just Texas by any means. We have data from Min- 
nesota, California, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. All of them show 
the same thing — relatively high rates. 

So to conclude this point, I would ask why don’t we have national 
reporting of foster care treatment so that we can look at the vari- 
ation by State and by region and come to a better understanding 
of what might be excessive or what might be appropriate? We don’t 
know from just looking at these numbers and we can’t really make 
very strong inferences about appropriateness, because there’s no 
question in anyone’s mind that the needs of these children for men- 
tal health services is very, very, great. 

Third point, concomitant medication use which you have alluded 
to, some people call it “polypharmacy,” but that’s a pejorative word 
in a lot of circles so we say concomitant, i.e., intended to be used 
together. Here, the Texas data were pretty compelling when 73 
percent of the kids on medicine were likely to receive two or more 
and forty percent three or more psychotropic drug classes. 

What do those concomitant classes tell you? That they are likely 
to be anti-depressants or anti-psychotics, although the population 
that’s actually being treated for psychosis is far smaller than the 
antipsychotic use suggests; and, the third group is stimulants. So 
that’s the story in terms of concomitant use. 
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Why do we worry about that? Well, first of all as you said it’s 
virtually all off-label, so there’s very little basic work that’s been 
done to support their efficacy or safety, even in ideal populations, 
let alone in community-based populations. 

The fourth point is that more therapeutic research is needed be- 
cause pediatric populations are not the same as adults. Children 
are not little adults, as we all learned a long time ago, and even 
their adverse event profile looks remarkably different. So we’re 
really looking at experimental experience, which may be what the 
SSRI safety concerns pointed out to us 2 years ago. Related to con- 
comitant use, the fact is that more drugs used together present 
more opportunities for expanded adverse events. So, what could we 
do about drug safety? 

We could get serious in the United States about drug safety, in 
order to look for low frequency (rare) events. You’ve got to look out 
there in the community, in the usual practice population, not only 
in the ideal subjects who come into clinical trials. 

We need money and funding for that naturally, and that sounds 
very self-serving. Beyond the money and funding for it, I think we 
need a change in the way we approach the answer to the question 
“does this drug work and in whom?” Then, last point is on over- 
sight. Here I would laud Illinois and Tennessee for their more cre- 
ative approaches to the question of how to perform oversight. 

In general, oversight is pretty weak. There are no consequences 
if a physician gets a letter in the mail. Who knows why five or 
more concomitant psychotropic classes for a child is an adequate 
cut point to signal oversight review. There’s absolutely no empirical 
evidence — none — zero. It seems to be copied somewhere from adult 
standards which might be reasonable, but in children, it’s a really 
strange number. 

So we recommend that there be the kind of oversight that Illinois 
and Tennessee are suggesting after somebody’s on three concomi- 
tant classes at one time. I’ll stop there. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Zito follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Julie M. Zito, Ph.D., 

Professor of Pharmacy and Psychiatry, Pharmaceutical Health 
Services Research, University of Maryland, Baltimore 

My name is Julie Magno Zito. Thank you for the invitation to testify today. I am 
a Professor of Pharmacy and Psychiatry at the University of Maryland, Baltimore. 
I have received more than 4 million dollars in NIH and foundation support. This 
support has allowed me to pursue pharmacoepidemiologic research as a specialty in 
the area of psychiatry, with a focus in the area of child mental health. Our team 
of specialists includes child psychiatrist and pediatrician researchers, pharma- 
ceutical computing experts and epidemiologists and together we have published 
nearly 100 research papers on population-based medication use for the treatment 
of emotional and behavioral conditions. Prior to this position, I was a research sci- 
entist at the Nathan Kline Institute in New York where I developed guidelines for 
physician prescribing of psychotropic drugs for severe mental disorders (Zito, 1994). 
In 2006, Carole K. Strayhorn, Comptroller of the state of Texas requested an inde- 
pendent analysis of psychotropic medication patterns for foster care children in 
Texas which we agreed to conduct with data supplied by the Texas Department of 
Health and Human Services and analyzed at the University of Maryland. The re- 
sults of that analysis are the focus of my report today. 

OBJECTIVES FOR THE PREPARED TESTIMONY 
My objective for the prepared testimony is to present and support four major 
points. 
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Need for Community-based Studies on Outcomes of Psychotropic Treatment. Since 
1990, the expanded use of psychotropic medication to treat emotional and behavioral 
problems in U.S. youth has caught the attention of the media without adequately 
informing the public of evidence of beneficial and appropriate use. To address this 
important gap in our knowledge base on the benefits and risks of such treatments 
requires sustained study in community-based youth populations — not just in clinical 
trial volunteers. Post-marketing studies are particularly important to identify and 
describe patient outcome in terms of academic performance, social development and 
avoidance of negative outcomes, e.g. crime, substance abuse and school failure — in 
other words, beyond symptom control. In the current U.S. research environment, 
most medication research focuses on symptom improvement in short-term clinical 
trials which is necessary but not sufficient information to establish the role of medi- 
cation in community-based pediatric populations. Therefore, we recommend outcome 
studies of community-treated youth — for all youth, but particularly in foster care 
and disabled youth because they have the greatest likelihood of receiving complex, 
poorly evidenced, high cost medication regimens. Cooperation between the state 
agency responsible for oversight of child welfare and the Medicaid administration 
would permit databases to be linked so that the continuity of care and outcome in 
foster care can be assessed according to the type of placement setting. 

High Foster Care-specific Prevalence of Psychotropic Medication Use. Among com- 
munity-based populations, foster care youth tend to receive psychotropic medication 
as much as or more than disabled youth and 3-4 times tbe rate among children 
with Medicaid coverage based on family income [temporary assistance for needy 
families (TANF) or state-Children’s Health Insurance Program, (s-CHIP)]. For ex- 
ample, in 2004, 38% of the 32,000+ Texas foster care youth less than 19 years of 
age received a psychotropic prescription (Zito et al., 2008). When 2005 data were 
disaggregated by age group the 2005 annual prevalence of psychotropic medication 
was: 12.4% in 0-5 year olds; 55% in 6-12 year olds; and 66.5% in 13-17 year olds. 
When two-thirds of foster care adolescents receive treatment for emotional and be- 
havioral problems, far in excess of the proportion in non-foster care population, we 
should have assurances that the youtb are benefiting from such treatment. Rel- 
atively high annual prevalence of psychotropic medications also has been reported 
for foster care youth in Minnesota (Hagen & Orbeck, 2006), Maryland (dosReis, Zito, 
Safer, & Soeken, 2001; Zito, Safer, Zuckerman, Gardner, & Soeken, 2005), Delaware 
(dosReis et al., 2005), California (Zima, Bussing, Crecelius, Kaufman, & Belin, 
1999), and Pennsylvania (Harman, Childs, & Kelleher, 2000). Collectively, these 
patterns raise questions but do not address appropriateness and the role of medica- 
tion in this vulnerable and needy population. Whether medication addresses the so- 
cial, environmental and developmental needs of youth where unstable family struc- 
tures are the norm is unknown. 

Data for descriptive utilization studies are readily available through the Center 
for Medicaid and Medicare (CMS), and are relatively inexpensive to organize and 
analyze but as yet there is no national reporting of foster care treatment. Questions 
about why, typically foster care youth exceed the use of psychopharmacologic drugs 
observed in disabled youth deserve to be explored from a broader, societal perspec- 
tive as well as from a clinical perspective. Poverty, social deprivation, and unsafe 
living environments do not necessarily justify complex, poorly evidenced 
psychopharmacologic drug regimens. 

Concomitant Psychotropic Medication Patterns in Foster Care with Little Evi- 
dence of Effectiveness or Safety. Combinations of medication are prescribed in order 
to address multiple symptoms. The sparse data on such practice patterns suggest 
that it is increasing (Safer, Zito, & dosReis, 2003). To assess concomitant psycho- 
tropic classes in the Texas foster care data, we selected a one month cohort of youth 
in July 2004 and found 29% (n=429) received one or more classes of these medica- 
tions. Of these psychotropic-medicated youth, 72.5% received two or more psycho- 
tropic medication classes and 41.3% received 3 or more such classes. In such com- 
binations, more than half the medicated youth had an antidepressant (56.8%); a 
similar proportion (55.6%) had an ADHD medication (a stimulant or atomoxetine) 
dispensed, and 53.2% had an antipsychotic dispensed. Most psychotropic combina- 
tions lack adequate evidence of effectiveness or safety in youth. Typically, they are 
adopted based on knowledge generalized from adult studies or assume that the com- 
bination is as safe and effective as each component of the regimen. Such assump- 
tions, however, are not warranted because data reveal that children and adolescents 
differ from adults in adverse drug reactions to psychotropic medications (Safer, 
2004; Safer & Zito, 2006). In addition, pediatric research shows that increasing the 
number of concomitant medications increases the likelihood of adverse drug reac- 
tions (Turner, Nunn, Fielding, & Choonara, 1999; Martinez-Mir et al., 1999). Long- 
term safety and drug-drug interactions are also more problematic. Data show that 
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poorly evidenced regimens tend to increase in complexity over the age span sug- 
gesting that polypharmacy is not effective in managing the multiplicity of problems 
of foster care youth and others with serious social, behavioral and mental health 
problems who are often referred to as treatment-resistant or difficult to treat (Lader 
& Naber, 1999). This is particularly true when observing youth with repeated hos- 
pitalizations. In the Texas cohort, 13% had a psychiatric hospitalization in the study 
year and 42% of these had a psychiatric hospital diagnosis of bipolar disorder. As 
younger age youth receive psychotropic medications, the early introduction of medi- 
cations to the developing youth (12% of preschoolers in these data from Texas), sug- 
gests the need for drug safety studies. Drug safety studies require access to large 
community-based data sets, formation of cohorts for longitudinal assessment over 
successive years and epidemiologic methods for conducting observational safety 
studies. Yet, funding and training of clinical scientists for this type of research is 
quite modest (Klein, 1993; Klein, 2006) while the FDA is largely focused on the pre- 
marketing assessment of new drugs (APHA Joint Policy Committee, 2006). 

Concomitant medication with antipsychotics and anticonvulsant-mood stabilizers 
is referred to as “off-label’ usage, i.e., lacking FDA approved labeling for either the 
age group or the indication for treatment, e.g. an antipsychotic for ADHD or disrup- 
tive disorders. In the Texas foster care data, most antidepressant use was also off- 
label. Moreover, when the drug class use was compared among the leading diag- 
nostic groups, there was little evidence of specificity. In youth with 3 or more medi- 
cation classes, antipsychotic medications were used in 76.1% of those with an ADHD 
diagnosis; 75.8% of those with adjustment or anxiety diagnoses; and 84.1% of those 
with a depression diagnosis. If medication regimens increase the risk of adverse 
events without robust evidence of benefits (outcomes), prudence suggests that over- 
sight programs monitor and review therapeutic interventions in professionally com- 
petent, individualized, and caring assessments. 

Foster Care Oversight, Quality Assessment and Public Health-oriented Prescriber 
Education. Quality assurance programs for psychopharmacologic treatments aim to 
review and assess the appropriateness of therapy. Such programs are understand- 
ably weak because: 1) record reviews are not always accurate; 2) multiple pre- 
scribing physicians may account for prescriptions that are not actually in use; 3) 
computerized systems that trigger automatic warning letters frequently have no im- 
pact (Soumerai, McLaughlin, & Avorn, 1990) in part because there are no con- 
sequences for prescribing outside the guidelines. In the Texas Medicaid system, the 
Texas Department of State Health Services panel produced practice guidelines for 
youth in Medicaid in 2005 (Texas Dept of State Health Services, 2005). They con- 
cluded that a department review should be required if antipsychotic agents and 
antidepressants were prescribed for youth under 4 years of age, stimulants under 
3 years of age, if 2 or more drugs from the same class were prescribed concomi- 
tantly, and if 5 or more different classes of psychotropic medication were prescribed 
concomitantly. Five months after promulgating these criteria, there was a 31% drop 
in use of 5 or more psychotropic classes among foster care youth (Texas Health and 
Human Services Commission, 2006). Illinois and Tennessee foster care programs 
have implemented oversight based on a central or regional academic reviewing proc- 
ess that is intended to keep prescribing physicians up to date on current practice 
and to discourage unnecessary or potentially unsafe regimens. This is a laudable 
step in the direction of more nuanced, comprehensive reviews and allows for a pa- 
tient-specific, individualized review. If such programs are evaluated formally, they 
can provide valuable information on the feasibility and success of this approach to 
improve the quality of psychotropic medications for foster care. 

We recommend that the criterion for triggering an individualized patient record 
review is the dispensing of 3 or more concomitant psychotropic medication classes 
in youth given that such drug use lacks supportive evidence and systematic safety 
studies, and is off-label in almost all instances. Essentially, 3-drug class regimens 
have inadequate evidence for a therapeutic benefit and safety in youth. Additional 
appropriate triggers include young age (antipsychotic or antidepressant in <4 years 
olds) and 2 or more drugs used concomitantly within the same class. 

BACKGROUND 

Increased Psychotropic Medications for Youth: Good News or Bad News? 

Medicaid insurance covers vulnerable pediatric populations including youth with 
disabilities and those in foster care, as well as youth qualifying by low family in- 
come [temporary assistance to needy families (TANF) and state-Children’s Health 
Insurance Program (s-CHIP)]. The treatment experience of Medicaid youth is acces- 
sible for population-based research because the Center for Medicaid and Medicare 
Services (CMS) is a repository of detailed administrative data on outpatient visits 
and medication dispensings along with demographic data including race/ethnicity 
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and enrollment characteristics. These data enable researchers to create yearly 
trends in health service use including psychotropic drugs across states. 

Since 1990, psychotropic medication use in children and adolescents has increased 
dramatically across all insured youth (Zito et al., 2003). Among more than 900,000 
youth with either Medicaid or HMO insurance coverage, administrative claims data 
from the community showed the use of a psychotropic medication was 2-3 times 
greater in 1996 than 10 years earlier. In general, Medicaid youth receive more men- 
tal health services including psychotropic medications than commercially-insured 
youth because they have more impairments (Shatin, Levin, Ireys, & Haller, 1998). 
Data on Medicaid-insured youth in a northeastern state showed 8.9% of youth less 
than 19 years old received a psychotropic medication in 2007 (Pandiani & Carroll, 
2008). Remarkably, antipsychotic use increased approximately 6-fold between 1997 
and 2007. While the rising use affects all age groups, the rise is particularly notable 
in preschoolers. Medicaid-insured preschoolers from 7 states were 5-times more like- 
ly to received an antipsychotic and twice as likely to receive an antidepressant in 
2001 compared with 1995 data from 2 other states (Zito et al., 2007). The trend to- 
ward increased prevalence of psychotropic medication is similar in commercially-in- 
sured youth although the annual rate is lower. This trend is illustrated by national 
parent survey data [Medical Expenditure Panel Survey, MEPS] for the 1987-1996 
decade and showed similar growth (Olfson, Marcus, Weissman, & Jensen, 2002). In 
summary, population-based analyses of psychotropic usage patterns for youth show 
variations in use according to region, race/ethnicity, type of insurance, as well as 
clinically relevant differences in age group, gender and type of condition (Zito, Safer, 
& Craig, 2008). When the 30% of U.S. youth with Medicaid insurance are analyzed 
according to eligibility, foster care is likely to be the group receiving the highest 
rates of psychotropic medication relative to the disabled (eligible by Supplemental 
Security Income) and those with income eligibility. 

Foster Care Psychotropic Medication Use 

Demographic Profile of Foster Care Youth in the United States. In 2005, 514,000 
youth were in publicly supported foster care — less than 1% (0.7%) of the 74 million 
youth less than 18 years of age (Administration for Children Youth and Families, 
2008). Data from 2000 showed gender is equally split. A majority is 6-15 years old: 
11-15 year olds (29%); 6-10 year olds (25%); 1-5 (24%); 16-18 year olds (16%); and 
the remainder are less than 1 and over 18. In FY 2000, African-American youth rep- 
resented the largest share of children in foster care (41%) followed by White (40%), 
Hispanic (15%) and Native American (2%). These race/ethnicity characteristics are 
disproportionately high relative to the U.S. population of African-Americans (15%) 
and Native Americans (1%). Length of stay data indicate that 55% of youth are in 
foster care for less than 2 years. As children age, their chances of reaching optimal 
residency (permanency goal) diminishes. A large majority of youth in foster care live 
in a non-relative foster home (47%) or in a relative foster home (25%). Most youth 
return to parental care (57%) while adoption or living with relatives occurs in 27% 
of cases. Against this statistical demographic profile, we will explore the medical 
treatments for behavioral and psychiatric conditions with a focus on psychotropic 
medications. 

Psychotropic Prevalence in Foster Care. Among the 32,135 Texas foster care Med- 
icaid enrollees less than 20 years old in the study year September 2003 to August 
2004, 37.9 % of youths had a psychotropic medication dispensing (Zito et al., 2008). 
This figure contrasts with 25.8% (Cl 25.0-26.6) annual prevalence from a Mid-At- 
lantic foster care population in 2000 (Zito et al., 2005). In 1998, 34% of youth ages 
3-16 in St. Louis County, Minnesota Family Foster Care had at least 1 psychotropic 
medication dispensing. This compared with 15% of youth receiving a psychotropic 
medication in the general population (Hagen et al., 2006). 

Among Medicaid enrollees less than 20 years old in a populous suburban county 
of a mid-Atlantic state in 1996, psychotropic treatment prevalence rates for foster 
care youths were 1.7 (95% CI=1.4,2.2) times higher than those for SSI youths and 
18 (95% CI=14.9,22.7) times higher than those for youths in the other aid group 
(dosReis et al., 2001). Other aid refers primarily to eligibility based on income or 
medical need. 

In FY 1995, Medicaid claims from foster care youth 5-17 continuously enrolled 
youth in Southwestern Pennsylvania showed these children were 3 to 10 times more 
likely to receive a mental health diagnosis. They were 7.5 times more likely to be 
hospitalized for a mental health condition than children covered by AFDC. Preva- 
lence of psychiatric conditions was comparable between foster care and disabled 
youth (Harman et al., 2000). 

Foster care youth with a diagnosis of autism spectrum disorder (ASD) were twice 
as likely to receive concomitant drug therapy (defined as 3 or more medication class- 
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es overlapping for more than 30 days in the year 2001) compared with their counter- 
parts eligible by low family income. Findings from this large national sample sug- 
gest that factors unrelated to clinical presentation may account for these prescribing 
practices and warrant further research ((Mandell et ah, 2008). 

Concomitant Psychotropic Medications: More Than One in the Same Class or Be- 
tween Classes 

A recent review of the sparse literature on concomitant psychotropic medication 
use in youth revealed that this treatment regimen was rarely used in children in 
the late 1980s (Safer et al., 2003). Bhatara et al. showed concomitant use for the 
treatment of attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) based on national am- 
bulatory medical care survey (NAMCS) data increased 5-fold from 1993 through 
1998 (Bhatara, Feil, Hoagwood, Vitiello, & Zima, 2002). Across all conditions, there 
was an increase of 2.5-fold from 4.7% to 11.6% using MEPS data that was observed 
by Olfson et ah for the period from 1987 through 1996 (Olfson et ah, 2002). In gen- 
eral, this review suggests that concomitant use of psychotropic medications in youth 
is a recent phenomenon. Common combinations include stimulants and clonidine 
(Zarin, Tanielian, Suarez, & Marcus, 1998) and stimulants and antidepressants 
(Zito et ah, 2002). 

Concomitant use is likely to be greater in populations treated by psychiatrists 
than those treated by pediatricians. (Bussing, Zima, & Belin, 1998) showed that in 
a Florida school district-wide sample of elementary school age special education 
youth, concomitant psychotropic use occurred in 48% of psychiatrist-treated youth 
compared with 6% of pediatrician-treated youth. 

In the Texas study, in a one month cohort (July 2004), 72.5% of the medicated 
youth received concomitant medications (Zito et ah, 2008). Among the medicated 
youth, 41.3% received >3 psychotropic medication classes concomitantly, 15.9% re- 
ceived >4, and 2.1% received >5 classes. The rank order of the most common con- 
comitant psychotropic class combinations was as follows: antipsychotics with ADHD 
medications, antipsychotics with antidepressants, antidepressants with ADHD medi- 
cations, and anticonvulsant-mood stabilizers with antidepressants (Zito et ah, 2008). 
Generally, psychotropic treatment by medication class was not specific relative to 
the leading diagnostic groups (Depression; ADHD; Adjustment/Anxiety). To illus- 
trate, 76 to 84% of youth with 3 or more concomitant classes had antipsychotic 
dispensings regardless of the diagnostic group and the vast majority reflected behav- 
ioral and emotional symptoms, i.e. non-psychotic use. At the time of the study, all 
antipsychotic and anticonvulsant-mood stabilizer use was off-label use, i.e. without 
FDA-approved labeling for an indication, dose or age group (Roberts, Rodriguez, 
Murphy, & Crescenzi, 2003). 

Foster Care Oversight for Medication Quality of Care 

Clinical guidelines on foster care services have been produced by professional or- 
ganizations, e.g. The American Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry (Amer- 
ican Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, 2008). Their standards focus on 
minimal and ideal recommendations. The recommendation on requests by the pre- 
scribing physician for consultation with child and adolescent psychiatry experts is 
only initiated by the requesting physician. The American Academy of Pediatrics 
statement on healthcare of young children in foster care recommends more frequent 
monitoring of the health status of children in placement than for children living in 
stable homes with competent parents (American Academy of Pediatrics, 2002). 

Clinical education teams working the public sector are known as academic detail- 
ers and have been shown to be effective (Soumerai & Avorn, 1990). Ideally, a team 
of clinical pharmacists led by a psychopharmacologist in child psychiatric drug ther- 
apy could work to balance drug information originating from proprietary-funded 
thought leaders. Such an approach could lead to a balance between a marketing per- 
spective and a long-term public mental health perspective. 

Another concern of Medicaid treatment is cost. In the Texas data we analyzed, 
very expensive psychotropic medications were prescribed, including antipsychotic 
agents (averaging $22/month) and anticonvulsant-mood stabilizers (averaging $110/ 
month). In fact, over 50% of the Medicaid expenditures for the foster care youth in 
FY 2004 were for antipsychotic medications (Strayhorn, 2006). In light of the vast 
public expenditures and services related to medication use, public-interest academic 
detailing should be encouraged. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony. 

Dr. Jeffrey Thompson is a physician in Washington State. Dr. 
Thompson? 

Dr. THOMPSON. Thank you Representative McDermott. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for coming all this way. 

Dr. THOMPSON. Yes, well, I was actually at CMS all week so 
this was an easy drive, somewhat easy from Baltimore. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFERY THOMPSON, M.D., MEDICAL DIREC- 
TOR, WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 

HEALTH SERVICES 

Dr. THOMPSON. My name is Jeff Thompson. I am the Chief 
Medical Officer for Washington State Medicaid. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify on this very 
important topic. I want to also talk about what Washington State 
is doing. Our leaders in Washington State are doing some great 
stuff; and, so, I want to cover what’s happening there and how the 
leadership is emphasizing integration of services as well as out- 
comes in safety. Safety is something, I think, we can all stand on. 

Second, I want to talk about our findings using pharmacy claims 
data, which show some serious variations in pharmacy practice and 
children in foster care. 

Third, the importance of forming good working relationships with 
the family and children’s communities as well as the providers, be- 
cause we can’t do it without them. You can’t just put administra- 
tive controls, but what we have been able to do is show data that 
bring everybody to the table including the drug companies. 

Finally, I want to talk about how we’re attempting to find na- 
tional best practices by working with the National Association of 
Medicaid Directors and Carol Clancy at the Agency for Healthcare 
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Quality and Research, AHRQ. I want to recognize the leadership 
of our Governor, Christine Gregoire, as one of the key leaders, as 
well as key Washington State House and Senate leaders, in par- 
ticular, Mary Lou Dickerson and Janies Hargrove as well as my 
Secretary, Ms. Robin Arnold-Williams. 

With their guidance, our Medicaid program is integrating mental 
health services under legislation house bill 1088. Simply, this State 
statute puts children at the center of care and ensures that the 
medical care, the mental healthcare, and the family services are all 
integrated. We are trying. It’s difficult to do. We accomplish this 
by trying to integrate treatment protocols by increasing the amount 
of community-based, mental health services available to children in 
foster care by educating our primary care physicians and our men- 
tal health professionals, and using an evidence-based practice cen- 
ter at the University of Washington with Dr. Trupin to set safety 
standards for review of medication and prescription histories set- 
ting thresholds. 

We are also piloting wrap-around programs for family services. 
We are equally concerned as the Committee with the trend of in- 
creased medication use in children as well as adults and the elder- 
ly. Using our pharmacy claim system, we note an increasing use 
of off-label drugs and medications, multiple medications, poly phar- 
macy, whatever the correct term is. We also note that there are 
many providers or prescriptions that are happening for a single cli- 
ent, so we are concerned about whether there is good continuity of 
care; and, we have questions about medication adherence. When 
prescribed, are they actually taking it? 

These issues, in short, may or may not be in the best interest of 
our clients, both the children and vulnerable adults in foster care. 
We note that parents are seeking services from across the State, 
across the Cascade Mountains. They go up and down the 1-5 cor- 
ridor, sometimes great distances, to find care. This is not the best 
medical home or coordination of care. 

In foster care, we note a high use of mental health medications, 
combinations sometimes exceeding the FDA adult doses in children 
of very low ages; and, finally, we have shared with the community 
these regional variations in poly pharmacy or concurrent use and 
are working with the University of Washington as well as advocacy 
communities, the primary care communities, the mental health 
communities, the target pilot programs where we see high vari- 
ations in care. In short, we cannot do this without working across 
our agencies; so we are actually working with our children’s admin- 
istration our DD populations, our aging and disability agency as 
well as anybody we can find to bring the provider types of drug 
companies, our contracted services, to basically lay out the full 
story of what’s happening. 

Washington State Medicaid believes that improving care and re- 
ducing the variation can only happen by working with community 
providers and advocacy groups. We do this by a continuous collabo- 
ration on database snapshots from our claims data and our phar- 
macy data for the care of the population. The examples, I might 
add, are showing them that the number of children who are under 
the age of 5 that are getting anti-psychotics, sometimes as low as 
age 1 or less. 
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Looking at the number of foster kids that are on five or more 
mental health drugs concurrently, looking at adherence histories to 
find out whether they actually picking up the medications that are 
being prescribed and what are the presence of county variations 
and dosing variations that exceeds agreed-upon safety thresholds. 
We find this data actually allows us to be collaborative and bring 
everybody to the table; and then we have successfully set commu- 
nity standards across the State. We accomplish this positive change 
with mood stabilizers, anti-depressants, stimulant use and ADHD, 
and we will shortly sell safety thresholds for anti-psychotics and 
children’s healthcare. 

We note that the data is presented in a non-judgmental manner. 
This brings the Committee together, and I might add, the drug 
companies are actually at the table when we discuss this. What we 
want to do is stop and take a short, deep breath and review the 
treatment plans to ensure that there’s an integrated plan for the 
treatment. 

Recently, our safety standards for stimulants have steered as 
many as 56 percent of prescriptions for stimulants to lower dose, 
fewer medications, and sometimes to rethink prescriptions in the 
very young. Note that 44 percent of prescriptions that are at high 
dose are in the very young, when our community and us agree that 
this is actually the appropriate use. So, it’s very complex. It’s an 
all or nothing. There’s a lot of gray here. 

Finally, Washington State can’t do this alone. When you look 
across the country you see antipsychotic use varies among states. 
When we look at the entire population it’s as varied between 4 and 
13 percent of the entire Medicaid population in some states, maybe 
on antipsychotics. Since there’s so much variation, the Medicaid 
medical directors across the country have asked the National Asso- 
ciation of Medicaid Directors and Carol Clancy at AHRQ to sponsor 
an up-to-date pharmacy claims review and then do a program to 
benchmark best practices. 

If we can highlight these best practices, like the Texas algo- 
rithms, the Massachusetts provider consultations, the New York 
and Rutgers integration project, Arizona’s mental healthcare con- 
tracts, or the San Diego project to improve medication adherence 
and other programs, this will help us to find the best evidence- 
based care with the appropriate mix of State services. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this important topic. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Jeffery Thompson follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Jeffery Thompson, M.D., Medical Director, 
Washington State Department of Social and Health Services, 
Olympia, Washington 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on the important topic of medi- 
cation use in children — and more specifically, children in foster care. I will be brief 
in my testimony, which will cover four items: 

1. First, I will cover what is happening in Washington State’s Medicaid program, 
where we are leaders in emphasizing the integration of services, outcomes and 
safety. 

2. Second, our findings using Medicaid-paid pharmacy claims indicate serious 
variations of prescription practice for children and foster care. 

3. Third, the importance of forming a good working relationship with the child 
and family’s community, while using data to reduce variation and improve care. 
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4. Finally, how we are attempting to find “best practices” among Medicaid pro- 
grams nationally by working with the National Association of Medicaid Direc- 
tors (NASMD) and the Agency for Health Research and Quality (AHRQ). 

I want to recognize the leadership of our Governor, Christine Gregoire, as well 
as key members of the Washington House and Senate (in particular, Representative 
Mary Lou Dickerson and Senator James Hargrove), and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Health Services (Robin Arnold-Williams). With their guidance, 
our Medicaid program is integrating mental health services under legislation known 
as HB 1088. Simply, this state statute puts the child at the center of care and en- 
sures that medical, mental health and family services are integrating all care, com- 
municating care plans, and tailoring individualized services with families for care 
of the child. We accomplish this through integrated treatment planning, increasing 
mental health community-based services, educating Primary Care Providers (PCPs) 
and mental health providers in evidence-based practices, setting safety standards to 
review prescriptions that exceed safety thresholds, and piloting “wraparound” serv- 
ices for the family. 

We are concerned over the trend of increasing medication use in children as well 
as adults, and the elderly. Using our pharmacy claims system we note an increasing 
use of “off label” medications, use of multiple medications, use of multiple providers 
to direct care, and questions about medication adherence — issues that in short may 
or may not be in the best interest of our children and vulnerable adults. 

We note that parents seek services across the state — sometimes very distant from 
their residence. In foster care we note a higher use of mental health medications 
and combinations — sometimes exceeding FDA dosing for adults. Finally we have 
shared with the community the regional variations in poly-pharmacy and are work- 
ing with the University of Washington and the advocacy community as well as pri- 
mary care and mental health providers to target our pilot projects to areas of vari- 
ation in foster care services. These pilots will allow providers to call or seek Web- 
based consultations during business hours based on evidence-based standards. But, 
we cannot do this alone and must work across agencies, provider types, contracted 
services and the community to understand the full story. 

Washington Medicaid believes that improving care and reducing variation can 
only happen by working with community providers and advocacy groups. We do this 
by continuous collaboration on data-based snapshots of care in the population. Ex- 
amples include the number of children under 5 years old on anti-psychotics, the 
number of foster children on five or more mental health drugs concurrently, the lack 
of adherence to the medications, the presence of county variations, and dosing vari- 
ations that exceed safety thresholds. This is data we share with partners including 
the state’s Pharmacy and Therapeutics Committee, the mental health work group 
(which includes drug companies, advocacy groups, primary care and mental pro- 
viders) and, importantly, our sister agencies. We find data and collaboration can 
successfully set community standards of care. 

We have accomplished this positive practice change for mood stabilizers, 
antidepressants, stimulants to treat ADHD, and will shortly set safety thresholds 
for anti-psychotics. We note that when data is presented in a non-judgmental man- 
ner the community can work with the state to “stop and take a deep breath” and 
review care plans in an integrated framework. Recently, our safety standards for 
stimulants have steered 56% of prescriptions to lower doses, fewer scripts or encour- 
aged prescribers to rethink stimulant use in the young. Please note that 44% of 
pharmacy care is continued. This emphasizes that the clinical picture is complex — 
and some kids do need these medications. 

Finally, this is not an issue for Washington State alone. When we look across the 
country we see antipsychotic use that varies between states — as much as 4% to 13% 
in the Medicaid populations. Because there is so much variation, the Medicaid med- 
ical directors asked NASMD and AHRQ to sponsor an up-to-date pharmacy claims 
and program benchmarking project. We hope this benchmarking will highlight “best 
practices” like the Texas algorithms, the Massachusetts provider consultations, the 
New York and Rutgers integration project, the Arizona mental health contracts, the 
San Diego projects to improve medication adherence, and other programs that will 
help to define the best evidence-based care and the appropriate program mix for 
state services. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this important topic. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony. 

I would like to say I realize I kept you a long time waiting. We 
would like you try and hold your time to 5 minutes. 

Dr. Lea from Tennessee. 

STATEMENT OF TRICIA LEA, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF MEDICAL 

AND BEHAVIORAL SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN’S 

SERVICES 

Dr. LEA. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to talk with you today. 

My name is Tricia Lea and I am here to testify on behalf of the 
American Public Human Services Association, it’s affiliate, the Na- 
tional Association of Public Child Welfare Directors, and the State 
of Tennessee where I serve as the Director of Medical and Behav- 
ioral Services for the Department of Children’s Services. 

The Tennessee child welfare system has been under intense scru- 
tiny since May of 2000 when the lawsuit was filed on behalf of chil- 
dren who had experienced difficulties while in State custody. One 
concern in the lawsuit focused specifically on the inappropriate use 
of psychotropic medications, and the subsequent settlement agree- 
ment required the department to hire a full-time medical director 
specifically to oversee the implementation of policies and proce- 
dures concerning the use of psychotropic medication for children in 
State custody. 

I serve in this medical director position and would like to share 
with you our child welfare agency’s progress in this area. Ten- 
nessee began a reform by conducting an in-depth evaluation of poli- 
cies and practices with the assistance of Dr. Christopher Bellonci, 
who is also here to testify today. 

He and I co-facilitated a multi-disciplinary work group that de- 
veloped five policies related to the use of medication. Dr. Bellonci 
also drafted the initial DCS medication monitoring guidelines as a 
tool for our case managers to use in monitoring the psychotropic 
medications prescribed for children in their care. 

An initial review of a sample of children’s case files audited by 
the lawsuit’s Federal monitor found that approximately 25 percent 
of children in custody were prescribed psychotropic medications in 
2003. Despite some fluctuation, the numbers of custody-children 
prescribed medication have declined and currently average around 
20 percent with the majority of these children being the adoles- 
cents and being prescribed one or two psychotropic medications. 

Tennessee has also hired a part-time consulting child and adoles- 
cent psychiatrist, Dr. Deborah Gatlin, who has established a phar- 
macy and therapeutics Committee to review medication practice 
across the State. This Committee has also assisted in updating the 
DCS medication-monitoring guidelines using the standards that 
were developed by the State of Texas. 

Cases that fall outside of the utilization parameters are reviewed 
at several levels in our State. DCS has a statewide network of 
nurses and psychologists that monitor healthcare for our children, 
including the use of psychotropic medication, along with the con- 
sulting child psychiatrist, a pediatric nurse practitioner, and my- 
self. 
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Outside of our agency we have five centers of excellence that are 
partnerships with the State of Tennessee and academic medical 
centers and community providers. These centers were created to 
serve children in and at risk of custody and they provide a second 
opinion capacity for children regarding prescriptions of psycho- 
tropic medications. 

The review of medications falling outside our parameters have 
also become automated via our database system, and this hap- 
pened in the fall of ’07. Anytime a medication regimen falls outside 
of the parameters, the system automatically sends an e-mail alert 
to our psychiatrist triggering further review. The majority of cases 
that she has reviewed have been found to be clinically appropriate 
care for our kids. 

The updated child welfare database also allows for more accurate 
tracking of all health information and all health services for the 
children in custody. The system provides an ongoing summary 
which acts as a health passport for the child and this summary is 
shared with all care givers and providers serving the child and is 
similar to what Texas has developed. 

Tennessee is able to see cases in which children and youth in our 
custody have benefited from the oversight and monitoring proc- 
esses we have put in place regarding medication. One example that 
I want to share is about a child who is 14 years old. He is in full 
guardianship. Parental rights have been terminated and he has 
had multiple diagnoses, including mild mental retardation, bipolar 
disorder, impulse control disorder, and psychotic disorder. He was 
placed at a residential treatment facility, but was continuing to re- 
quire frequent, acute, psychiatric hospitalizations. He was pre- 
scribed six psychotropic medications at the same time. When our 
DCS regional nurse reviewed these medications to give consent, 
she contacted our psychiatrist, because the combination fell outside 
several of our utilization parameters. 

The psychiatrist was concerned enough about this combination 
and this child’s care and the frequent medication changes that she 
wanted his psychiatric care to transfer to our regional centers of 
excellence. The youth has now been taken off several of these 
psychotropic medications, is in a family foster home, and is doing 
fairly well. 

The State of Tennessee Department of Children’s Services has 
made significant progress regarding psychotropic medication prac- 
tices for children in custody. We continue to work to ensure that 
children in custody have all of their health needs adequately ad- 
dressed and that those who are prescribed psychotropic medication 
are only done so when clinically indicated. 

In those cases we want to assure that if medication is appro- 
priate, informed consent is given and ongoing monitoring occurs. 
Additionally, Tennessee is working diligently to assure that psycho- 
tropic medication is not used inappropriately or as a means of con- 
trol, punishment, or discipline for a child or for the convenience of 
staff or care givers. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify on this im- 
portant topic. 

[The prepared statement of Tricia Lea, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Tricia Lea, Ph.D., 

Director of Medical and Behavioral Services, 

Department of Children’s Services, State of Tennessee 

Introduction 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony regarding the use of psycho- 
tropic medication among children in the child welfare system. My name is Tricia 
Lea, Ph.D., and I am submitting testimony on behalf of the State of Tennessee, 
where I serve as the Director of Medical and Behavioral Services for the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Services (DCS), and the National Association of Public Child 
Welfare Administrators (NAPCWA), an affiliate of the American Public Human 
Services Association (APHSA). APHSA is a nonprofit, bipartisan organization rep- 
resenting state and local human service professionals for over 77 years. NAPCWA, 
created as an affiliate in 1983, works to enhance and improve public policy and ad- 
ministration of services for children, youth, and families. As the only organization 
devoted solely to representing administrators of state and local public child welfare 
agencies, NAPCWA brings an informed view of the problems facing families today 
to the forefront of child welfare policy. DCS is the agency responsible for our state’s 
child welfare programs. The Department’s mission is to empower families and sup- 
port community safety and partnerships to help ensure safety, permanency and 
wellbeing for children in our care. The State of Tennessee is committed to protecting 
the children served in our child welfare system by ensuring that medical, mental 
and behavioral health services are provided in the least intrusive manner and in 
the least restrictive setting that meets each child’s needs. 

Background 

The child welfare system in Tennessee serves over 20,000 children and youth at 
risk of custody each year and has approximately 8100 children and youth currently 
in custody. The Department of Children’s Services has been under intense scrutiny 
since May 2000, when a civil rights class action lawsuit was filed by Children’s 
Rights, Inc., on behalf of children who had experienced difficulties within the child 
welfare system. According to the complaint, Tennessee was not fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to children in foster care, as children were staying in custody for long lengths 
of time, being placed in emergency shelters or congregate care settings rather than 
family-like settings, experiencing multiple placement moves, and not getting all of 
their healthcare and educational needs met. Additional concerns in the lawsuit fo- 
cused on the inappropriate use of psychotropic medications for children in care, in- 
adequate monitoring of psychotropic medications, and the possible use of these 
medications as a means of control, punishment or discipline of children or for the 
convenience of staff providing care to foster children. 

A settlement agreement was finalized in the lawsuit in July 2001. This agreement 
became known as the Brian A. Settlement Agreement, as it was named after one 
of the eight foster youth for whom the original lawsuit was filed. This settlement 
established the outcomes to be achieved by the State of Tennessee on behalf of chil- 
dren in custody and their families. It also mandated the creation of the Technical 
Assistance Committee (TAC) consisting of experts in the child welfare field to serve 
as a resource and monitoring function for the Department in the development and 
implementation of its reform effort. The Settlement Agreement also required that 
Tennessee DCS review all policies and procedures surrounding the use of psycho- 
tropic medication, that DCS implement all recommendations made by TAC, and 
that the Department hire a full-time Medical Director specifically to oversee the im- 
plementation of policies and procedures concerning the use of psychotropic medica- 
tion for children in DCS custody. I serve in this Medical Director position and would 
like to share with you one child welfare agency’s progress in the area of psychotropic 
medication. 

First Area of Reform: Evaluation of Current Policies and Practices 

The first phase of reform for Tennessee was to conduct an in depth evaluation 
of current policies and practices regarding psychotropic medication. The Department 
conducted this analysis with the assistance of Dr. Christopher Bellonci, an expert 
child psychiatrist and consultant provided by the Child Welfare League of America. 
Dr. Bellonci and I co-facilitated a multidisciplinary workgroup that included psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, nurses, and other leadership and field staff from the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Services, the state Department of Mental Health and Develop- 
mental Disabilities, provider trade organizations, and provider agencies serving chil- 
dren in custody. The guiding principles developed by this group included: 
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• DCS will ensure that psychotropic medications prescribed for children in cus- 
tody are used in combination with other therapeutic modalities contained in a 
multidisciplinary treatment plan. 

• DCS will ensure that parents and children are offered an opportunity for mean- 
ingful participation and input in the decision making process related to the pos- 
sible use of psychotropic medications. 

• DCS will ensue that psychotropic medications are properly administered and 
that custodial children receiving the medications are properly supervised to en- 
sure consistency and continuity in their care and treatment. 

• DCS will ensure that the efficacy, safety and side effects of psychotropic medica- 
tions used with children in custody are tracked and documented. 

• DCS will ensure that psychotropic medications are not used as a means of con- 
trol, punishment or discipline of children or for the convenience of the treating 
facility. 

• DCS will prohibit the use of psychotropic medication s on a pro re nata (as 
needed) basis without the prior authorization of the DCS Director of Medical 
and Behavioral Services or his/her designee. 

• DCS will ensure that direct-care staff are trained in the use, administration, 
and monitoring of psychotropic medications with children. 

• DCS will monitor and track the prescribing practices of psychotropic medica- 
tions to include ethnic, gender, age and trends for children in DCS care. 

These principles were included in the “DCS Standards of Professional Practice for 
Serving Children and Families”, which is a document outlining the vision of the De- 
partment to ensure quality care, appropriate service, safety and permanency for 
children and families in Tennessee. 

Second Area of Reform: Policy and Practice Development 

These principles also guided the development of five policies related to the use of 
medication, including policies about medication administration, emergency and PRN 
usage of psychotropic medication, medication errors and informed consent. The 
Brian A. Settlement Agreement outlined specific practices to follow regarding the 
process of informed consent and psychotropic medications, specifically that “when- 
ever possible, parents shall consent to the use of medically necessary psychotropic 
medication.” When parents are not available or their legal rights have been termi- 
nated, then DCS regional nurses review and provide consent to medically necessary 
medication. DCS developed a statewide network of nurses to monitor healthcare for 
children in custody, including the use of psychotropic medication. 

Monitoring Guidelines and Procedures 

In addition to assisting in policy development, Dr. Bellonci drafted the “DCS 
Medication Monitoring Guidelines” referenced in his testimony, as a tool for DCS 
case managers to use in monitoring the psychotropic medications prescribed for the 
children in their care. As Dr. Bellonci has noted, these guidelines were not meant 
to define prescribing practices but to help inform decision making and oversight re- 
lated to psychotropic medication usage for children in foster care. 

Once the DCS medication policies and monitoring guidelines were promulgated 
and shared with contract providers, DCS required each provider agency to complete 
a “self-assessment” of their compliance level with every practice mandated in each 
of the medication policies. The Department used these data as a baseline for ongo- 
ing monitoring that occurs each year by our internal auditors. Those providers who 
were not in compliance were also required to submit corrective action plans to be 
used by DCS for ongoing evaluation and technical assistance. In addition to annual 
site reviews, DCS also conducts unannounced site visits to residential facilities by 
multidisciplinary teams consisting of regional and central office DCS personnel. 
These site visits consist of interviews with staff and youth, as well as intensive re- 
views of personnel, training and clinical records to determine whether these pro- 
grams are implementing the protection from harm policies (those dealing with 
psychotropic medication as well as restraint and seclusion). 

Training 

The Department developed specific training curricula for agency staff and contract 
providers in order to assist with the implementation of these protection from harm 
policies. One training focuses on educating DCS staff, providers, and resource par- 
ents about policies related to psychotropic medication usage. This computer-based 
training utilizes case vignettes, challenge questions, and expert resources to spark 
discussion among individuals serving children. Another training curriculum teaches 
resource parents how to properly administer, store, dispose of and monitor medica- 
tion use for children and youth in their homes. These training modules have been 
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shared with the provider agencies caring for DCS children in TN, as the Brian A. 
Settlement Agreement suggests that all DCS staff and private agency staff serving 
children in custody should be trained similarly. 

Audits 

As part of the ongoing monitoring mandated by the Brian A. Settlement Agree- 
ment, the Technical Assistance Committee audits a sample of case records of chil- 
dren in custody of the state of Tennessee. Regarding psychotropic medication, these 
reviews focus on determining how many children are prescribed psychotropic medi- 
cation, the ages and placements of these children, and whether or not appropriate 
informed consent was obtained for the psychotropic medications. 

The first case file review conducted by the Federal Monitor was completed in 2004 
and reviewed data from 2003. This review found that approximately 25% of children 
in custody were prescribed psychotropic medications. The next case file audit re- 
viewed data from 2004 and was completed in 2005, finding that only 17% of children 
in the sample were prescribed psychotropic medication. This sample was somewhat 
different from the previous year, in that it reviewed children just entering the child 
welfare system who had only been in custody approximately six months. The TAC 
also conducted a review of DCS case files in 2006 (looking at practice in 2005), 
which found that 21% of children in custody were administered psychotropic medica- 
tion. Despite some fluctuation, the numbers of children prescribed medication has 
declined. The majority of children prescribed psychotropic medication each year has 
been the adolescent population. 



2004 
n = 106 

2005 
n = 276 

2006 
n = 268 

Case file documents child 
was administered psycho- 
tropic medication during 
review period 

25% 

17% 

21% 

Percent of Children in 

Each Age Range Adminis- 
tered Psychotropic Medi- 
cation 

2004 

2005 

2006 

0-3 years 

0% (0 of 106) 

0% (0 of 81) 

0%(0 of 69) 

4-6 years 

11% (5 of 47) 

9% (3 of 34) 

3% (1 of 30) 

7-9 years 

25% (15 of 59) 

3% (1 of 29) 

32% (6 of 19) 

10-12 years 

33% (18 of 55) 

24% (8 of 33) 

37% (11 of 30) 

13—18 years 

40% (68 of 171) 

34% (34 of 99) 

33% (34 of 120) 

Informed Consent for Ad- 
ministration of 

Psychotropic Medication 
Received 

2004 

2005 

2006 

Informed Consent given 

69% 

60% 

70% 

No informed consent 

33% 

40% 

30% 


Third Area of Reform: Tracking Data Trends 

In order to provide additional expertise, consultation, review and oversight with 
regard to psychotropic medication, TN DCS employed a Child and Adolescent Psy- 
chiatrist, Deborah Gatlin, M.D. Dr. Gatlin has established a Pharmacy and Thera- 
peutics Committee, whose membership includes psychiatrists and pharmacists with 
special expertise related to child and adolescent care. This group reviews medication 
practice across the state and advises on issues related to mental health treatment 
for children in custody. Our various review initiatives identified children taking as 
many as eight different psychotropic medications. There appeared to be, in some in- 
stances, a lack of oversight for medication management and drug interactions. 

As a mechanism of tracking psychotropic medication usage for children in foster 
care, DCS worked with TennCare (Tennessee’s Medicaid program) and TennCare 
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Select (the Managed Care Company serving children in custody) to receive paid 
claims data for children and identified psychotropic medications. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield provided this pharmacy data to the Department, and this information 
was matched against the child welfare database (TNKids) for each month. Summary 
data from January — December 2006 indicates that on average, 19.8% of children in 
DCS custody were prescribed at least one psychotropic medication during the cal- 
endar year. The providers prescribing the most medications to Tennessee’s custody 
children were physicians specializing in psychiatry. The classes of drugs prescribed 
the most during 2006 included antipsychotics and stimulants (e.g., Seroquel and 
Adderall). During 2006, three-fourths of the 19.8% of children on medication re- 
ceived only one or two psychotropic medications (44.8% and 31.0%, respectively); 
16.4% received three psychotropic medications, and less than 1% received four or 
more psychotropic medications concomitantly. A child in the custody of the State of 
Tennessee who was administered medication during 2006 was more likely to be a 
white male, adjudicated dependent and neglected, age 13 years, and prescribed ap- 
proximately two psychotropic medications by a psychiatrist. The research division 
of DCS is currently analyzing the pharmacy claims data for the 2007 calendar year, 
but trends from the second quarter of 2007 indicate similar numbers of children on 
psychotropic medications (an average of 20.1%). Additionally, 2007 data show that 
of those 20% of youths receiving psychotropic medications, the majority (an average 
of 75%) are prescribed only one or two medications. 

Fourth Area of Reform: Updating Monitoring Guidelines and Protocols 

In conjunction with the Pharmacy and Therapeutics Committee, the DCS Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist, Dr. Gatlin, has formulated updated medication monitoring 
guidelines for use in Tennessee. These “Psychotropic Medication Utilization Param- 
eters” were adapted form the original “DCS Medication Monitoring Guidelines” as 
well as the Texas Department of State Health Services standards. These parameters 
outline situations in which further review of a foster child’s medication regimen is 
warranted. These guidelines do not indicate if the treatment is inappropriate, but 
indicate that further analysis of the situation is needed. The new parameters in- 
clude: 

• Four or more psychotropic medications prescribed concomitantly 

• Two or more psychotropic medications of the same class prescribed concomi- 
tantly (specifically antidepressants, antipsychotics, stimulants, and mood stabi- 
lizers) 

• Medication dose exceeds the usual recommended dose (the Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics Committee drafted a listing of commonly used psychotropic medi- 
cations used in the treatment of children and adolescents, outlining maximum 
dosages) 

• Children under five years of age prescribed psychotropic medications 

Cases that fall outside of the DCS medication monitoring guidelines are reviewed 
at several levels. The state of Tennessee is fortunate to have regional health units 
staffed with nurses and psychologists in each of the 12 regions of the state. Addi- 
tionally, in central office, we have our consulting child psychiatrist (Dr. Gatlin) as 
well as a pediatric nurse practitioner. Outside of DCS, we have five “Centers of Ex- 
cellence for Children in State Custody” that are a partnership with the State of Ten- 
nessee and academic medical centers and community providers. The Centers of Ex- 
cellence (COEs) were created to serve children in and at risk of custody and provide 
expert guidance for the diagnosis and treatment of medical and behavioral health 
disorders for all community providers. The COEs also offer limited direct services 
for the most complex cases of children in and at risk of custody and for situations 
in which service gaps exist. 

While reviews of individual cases that fall outside of these medication parameters 
have been reviewed at numerous levels for some time, the DCS child welfare data- 
base has now automated these reviews. Since August of 2007, when medication in- 
formation is input into the database, a review by the psychiatrist is automatically 
triggered. An e-mail alert is sent to our consulting psychiatrist for further review. 
Dr. Gatlin’s reviews of these cases have typically indicated that more clinical infor- 
mation is needed to understand the situation, that the treatment is within reason- 
able clinical community standards, that consultation with a Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatrist or Center of Excellence is indicated, or the child’s case should be trans- 
ferred from the Primary Care Provider (PCP) to a Psychiatrist. The majority of 
cases falling outside the psychotropic medication parameters have indicated appro- 
priate care. The updated DCS database also mandates that consent information for 
each psychotropic medication is documented. In Tennessee, youths aged 16 years 
and older have the same legal rights to consent to mental health treatment includ- 
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ing psychotropic medications as adults. The database requires an explanation if a 
youth is 16 years of age or older and was not the person who gave consent for the 
psychotropic medication. Similarly, the Brian A. Settlement Agreement mandates 
that whenever possible, parental consent should be obtained for psychotropic medi- 
cations. If parental rights are not terminated, the new data system forces an expla- 
nation if the parents did not provide the informed consent. 

The updated database also allows for more accurate tracking of health informa- 
tion for children in custody, including allergies, medical conditions, psychiatric diag- 
noses, all medications (including psychotropic), and documentation of all health 
services rendered to the child (including medical, dental, vision, and mental health). 
The system allows for a summary to be developed, which acts as a “Health Pass- 
port” for the child to ensure that all caregivers and providers serving the child have 
clear information on the child’s history and current health status. This summary is 
shared with case managers, healthcare providers, placement agencies, and resource 
parents. This is similar to the passport that the state of Texas has developed as a 
part of its STAR Health program. 

DCS is now working on contrasting the pharmacy claims data with the data in 
our child welfare database to ensure that we are adequately tracking all children 
in custody who receive psychotropic medications. Additionally, the Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics Committee continues to act in an advisory capacity for this process 
and will be used to review individual providers who have concerning prescribing 
practices in comparison to the drug utilization parameters used in Tennessee. 

We are able to see cases in which children and youth in our custody have bene- 
fited from the oversight and monitoring processes we have put in place. One exam- 
ple is that of a 14 year old boy, in full guardianship, with diagnoses of Mild Mental 
Retardation, Bipolar Disorder, Impulse Control Disorder, and Psychotic Disorder. 
He was placed at a residential treatment facility but continued to require frequent 
psychiatric hospitalizations and was prescribed six psychotropic medications (two 
antipsychotics, two mood stabilizers, one sedative, and an additional medication for 
impulse control). When the DCS regional nurse reviewed these medications to give 
consent, she contacted our Child and Adolescent Psychiatrist as the medication regi- 
men met several of the monitoring triggers. The Psychiatrist was concerned about 
the youth’s placement moves and frequent medication changes and recommended 
that his psychiatric care transfer to one of our Centers of Excellence. The youth has 
been taken off several of the psychotropic medications, is now placed in a foster 
home rather than a residential facility, and is doing fairly well. 

The State of Tennessee Department of Children’s Services has made significant 
progress regarding psychotropic medication practices for children in custody. We 
recognize that there is a high rate of mental illness associated with our population 
and that there is trauma associated with entering the foster care system. However, 
Tennessee is working to ensure that children in custody have their mental health 
needs adequately addressed and are prescribed psychotropic medication when clini- 
cally indicated. In those cases, we want to ensure that appropriate informed consent 
is given and ongoing monitoring occurs. Additionally, Tennessee is working dili- 
gently to ensure that psychotropic medication is not used inappropriately or as a 
means of control, punishment, and discipline of children or for the convenience of 
staff. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to speak to this important issue affect- 
ing the children of our country. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

I apologize for making somebody from Tennessee talk that fast! 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. LEA. I kept it under 5 minutes. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Our next witness is Misty Stenslie, 
who is the Deputy Director for the Foster Care Alumni Association 
of the United States. 

Misty? 
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STATEMENT OF MISTY STENSLIE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
FOSTER CARE ALUMNI OF AMERICA 

Ms. STENSLIE. As one of the twelve million adults in the United 
States who grew up in foster care, the government did service as 
my parents; This Committee, your colleagues in Congress, have 
stood in the places where our mothers and fathers belong and we 
thank you for that. 

We ask you to consider the recommendations that come from this 
panel and, in all of your decisions about foster care, to consider 
them both from a lawmaker’s point of view and from a mom or 
dad’s point of view, because you really do have that responsibility 
for us. 

So, hearing you say that you are our godfathers took me back a 
little bit, because that’s something that I’m still not used to. I felt 
it and I appreciate it. 

I am the deputy director of Foster Care Alumni of America. 
We’re a national association that brings together those of us who 
share the foster care experience to be that extended family network 
for each other. Thank you. 

We also work with other social workers, foster parents, other pro- 
fessionals, in order to improve foster care practice and policy for 
the ones who come after us because those really are our younger 
brothers and sisters having shared the same parents, the govern- 
ment. 

In addition to having grown up in foster care, I am a masters- 
level social worker and I have worked in child welfare for the last 
19 years. I am also proud to be the foster mother to three young 
people who came to me in their teen-age years and are now in their 
middle twenties, 22, 23, and 26. So the thing I know the most 
about in the world is foster care, and on this topic of the use of 
psychotropic medications and anything else in the foster care sys- 
tem or child welfare system. There’s just not going to be a simple 
answer and I think you already know that. 

As the community of alumni of the foster care system, we do ask 
you to remember to wear your parent hat too when you’re making 
these decisions. My own childhood, I spent about 12 years total liv- 
ing in 30 different placements. I lived in group homes and kinship 
care and foster homes and residential treatment and juvenile cor- 
rection facilities, just about at least one of every kind of placement 
that’s available. 

Through those unstable years, I had probably a couple of hun- 
dred people who were responsible for me, and I still left foster care 
at 18, even with no family, even with a couple hundred people who 
looked out for me at least for a little while. During my time in care 
I had a long list of diagnoses, including post-traumatic stress dis- 
order, oppositional defiant disorder, conduct disorder, sleep dis- 
order, mood disorder. I got to have a lot of those kinds of things 
too. 

Due to the instability of my living situation, it seemed like some- 
times the only choice the professionals in my life could see that 
they had, because they couldn’t fix my life, would be that they 
would prescribe medication. So, over the years, I was on more 
medications than I can count. Most of the time that was without 
me knowing what they were for, how I should expect to feel dif- 
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ferent, what side effects to watch out for, what the plan was, 
whether I was supposed to take them forever, and whether I was 
supposed to just take them this week. 

So it wasn’t until I was a senior in high school and about my 
30th placement that I even found out that I had the right to ques- 
tion or challenge what all those diagnoses were and what all that 
medication was about. My very last foster home dutifully gave me 
my handful of pills every night for the first week or two I was 
there. Then, one night, the foster dad said to me, “What are all 
these pills for?” I went, “I don’t really know. I know they’re sup- 
posed to help me sleep.” He said, “Why don’t you sleep?” I said, “I 
get really anxious at night and I have a really hard time getting 
any rest.” So, he said, “Let’s stay up. Let’s figure out what hap- 
pens.” So, we made cocoa. 

We sat up playing cards half of the night, and every time there 
was a bump in the night, I had my typical anxious response, be- 
cause I really did have post traumatic stress disorder. So every 
time that anxious response came up, he would explain to me what 
the noise was. He would say it’s the water softener regenerating. 
It’s the furnace kicking on. It’s the dog upstairs getting a drink of 
water and explaining these things to me that I had no way of 
knowing myself. 

The other thing that those foster parents did was they acknowl- 
edged that I was actually really smart. I was really smart to have 
figured out that if I never went to sleep too deeply, I was less likely 
to be hurt in the house where I came from and that it wasn’t a dis- 
order in me that I had so much trouble with sleeping. It was a dis- 
order in my life and that I really responded to my life’s realities 
in the best way I could to keep myself safe. 

So, as you’ll see in my written testimony, a lot more information, 
both about what I have to say and about what we hear from other 
alumni of the foster care system all around the country, but a few 
things I want to make sure that you know, is it’s a really common 
thing to hear from our alumni members, our brothers and sisters 
from foster care around the country, that they received diagnoses 
and medications in response to their disordered lives and we do 
know about foster children is that many of us do actually have psy- 
chiatric needs due to the trauma of abuse and neglect and the trau- 
ma of living in placement away from everything that’s familiar and 
the trauma of growing up with no family. We also know that young 
people in foster care are coming from families having histories of 
psychiatric problems, so whether it’s a result of the trauma or a 
matter of the genetic predisposition or a collision of those factors, 
we do know that children in foster care often have needs that must 
be addressed. Sometimes, medication is the very best way to do 
that, but, what we hear so much from people who actually have 
lived the experiences, the medications are way too often given as 
a substitute when we can’t give kids what they really need, and 
that’s love, stability, power, hope; someone who sees them; some- 
body who hears them; somebody who will stick with them. 

So I have a couple of specific recommendations I want you to 
hear. First is that consistency is the key to adequate and appro- 
priate mental healthcare. We need stable placements. We need peo- 
ple who love us and who will stand with us and we need a medical 
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home. I don’t know why it’s taken so long for this country to catch 
on. I don’t know anybody who thinks it’s a bad idea. 

Why are we having such a hard time making that up? 

We need a medical home. Those of us from foster care, we don’t 
typically have things like photo albums and family scrap books. 
Sometimes the closest thing we have to that is whatever official 
records exist about us, so why don’t we put them all in one place? 

The second thing I want to make sure you hear is medication 
should not be the first option considered and should never be the 
only option considered; pills can’t change what happened to us. We 
need access to well-trained and supportive professionals who pro- 
vide culturally competent services. We need ongoing access to 
healthcare even after we’ve been adopted, reunified, and especially 
after we’ve emancipated. 

We need to know about our own lives. We need access to our 
records, to information, and we need the power to seek or refuse 
the treatment that we get based on what we know and the support 
that we have. So, again, on behalf of all of us from foster care, 
thank you for standing where our parents belong. It really does 
matter. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Misty Stenslie follows:] 
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Rieapon&fl by Misty Stenshtj, MSW 
Foster Ca*e Alumm of America 
Deputy Director 

Maya, 2D0S 


INTRODUCTION AltD SUMMARY 

Tnank you. Chairman McDermott and members of the sub-committee for holding 
this Important hearing today. As one of 12 million adults in Ihls country who grew 
up in foster care, the government served as my parents. Tbs committee and 
your colleagues in congress ' eve stood in the places where our mothers ami 
foEhttfX Cell my for yiinir.iliixvi Cf foster ytiulh inducting I he mure 1h;m SGD.nPP 
rdiildrcn who live w enrn right now 

I am Iho EJftputy Directo' oF Foster Cam Alum™ or America We are a national 
non-pnofil sssc-ciaiion that brings together those of us who share that foster cere 
experience *i order to be the permanent eKlenced-family community for each 
other, scmelhinp that many at us growing up never had. We also work wrSh 
others — foster parents, social workers, pokey makers, community members— to 
inltuence foster cane practice and policy. Our goal rs 1o erase the differences, 
the sigmas, the <&3para1e outcomes IhaL are Faded by our brothers and sisters 
From care compared to foe general public. 

Iri ydC ’inn fo homing grown up in foster carp, I am .i master s level sorv: worker 
and how spent ihc Iasi 19 years working in |he child wetfa»* system, | have 
worked in group homo facilities, as a child protection worker, as a clinical soco 
worker for young people in treatment fcsler cate and their families I row live in 
Minnesota and wwK around the counLry to improve foe lives of those w**ooome 
after me in foster care. 

I am a so proud to have been the licensed' fosler mother For Ihree young 
people — C-hns, E*an and Tomikia They came fo me in their leen age years and 
are now 23, 24 and 2b years old. 

Th(j thing t know fop* most about in fois would is foster cam having experienced il 
from &t? mony different &>dco On the lopic of Ihc use or ptescriphon psychotropic 
medications with youth m fosler cate — end ngorty any cthe* topic relaled to mid 
tvalfsne — i have fo start by acknowledging that there is simply no one right 
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answer Bui I do wand In make aura that yen hea 1 Iron' many different 
perfpadlvea about whirl we, an Elie nrnmgnlty nr alumni, :;h ynu lu consider i II i 
this Lo;ii(:. Remember, ynu h^ve I a ken <*i IhK very rtsui Kft nr piEtnti fnr people 
in ond from foster Kirc and your careful deliberation? — troth 05 Ipw makers Find 
as mothers ond fathers — is whsl wo need 

In my childhood, i spool t£ years in approximately 30 p)aoemen1& I lived in 
placement in MN. NO, SD, ID, UT. MT, WV, and N£. I experienced fester 
hones, group homes, shelter fedlltea, ■detention and correctional matlhUlona, 
kinship care, and psychlalnoiresidenlial Iraalnwit. Through those unslaPle 
years. I probably had a couple hundred people who were responsible lor me — 
yet no family. I emancipated wilh no permanent connections and very Tew 
resources. My time in pare resulted in a Criy Itsl i:r diagnoses, including Post 
Tniunvitii; Stress Disorder. Opposiljisogl Pdignl Disemter Depression, fhd d 
Sloop disorder Because: of the instability in my liying siUmt en it seemed ihgt the 
only option the profes&coel& in my Hg wore able Loleke for dealing ell of she 
diagnosed ocoditcos was prescribing medicetcn Over the years I wg& on mere 
meditations than 1 ten cminrt-uaually wtttwul my Knowing wnat tea mods were 
for. how I should exped 1o fee’, aide eff-ecta to watch out for, or any plan lor 
follow up. 

li was not unbl I was a senior a high schoei and In my Iasi foster home that I 
even knew lhal I could question Ihe tnedicalions or challenge the diagnoses. In 
Iliac hpnie Ltie rns.1s:i [ annuls dulifulty guvir mu my handful or pills islph r'lighl lui 
Ihe first wtstk oriviro dry! Trully asked whnl Ihoy were fnr. I said I didn't really 
know, other ihgn ihol ihoy wore supposed to holt? mo sloop My foster fpihor 
asked mo why I don't sleep well without them and I 1oW him lhat I gel so anxious 
at nigM when I hear noises that I can't get eny rest These fosler parents did 
soreelhing incredible. They slipped Ihe medication one nigfit, made oocoa, and 
sac around playing cares wrlh me late into the evening. As we gol into tee 
deepest pah o J the night, we sat together and listened Id all a! the noises in the 
house. I cj_ d feel Ihe familiar an*lely~but my fester dad pahentfy helped me 
figure out what all those noises were. It was the dog getting a drink of water 
upstana. n was Ihe furnace turning on It was lie water sohener regenerating. 
My foslpr pptnb reassured me nr my safety They fastened tn rry steries ajxjut 
hriw .jusafr: I find ijecsi in Ihe fani: I came Fnjnv, Ttiriy :s::k "cwlucgcid lhal I was 
Firtuaky very smFirf lo be SO vigilainl Find pretlKbvp of mysolF |hat 1 didn't Fall into 
such doop steep lhal I could bo hurt at my homo They helped me make sons# 
of my reactcn-wtiich on paper looked like a disorder, put in Ihe reality of my life 
had been the very best thing i coukS do for myself They helped me to learn and 
believe thal I didn't have the same rea'ly anymore and I could let go of some of 
that ygilance. 

Because ol the insghc and creativity of these rosier parents. I was able to see my 
world ei a brand new way. I was able In ask lhal my medications be decreased 

and uwintua.iy discontinued, and IhiEiy Supported rnft in getting Che kind at. 


2 
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breatineriL Ihat would make a sustainable difference- in my lire- -learning new ways 
Id Ctlpe, rfcfUgilLirig wilful is guud and right in niysetl i:> lhat I imuld (lei inure uf |L, 
identifying wuys In ki3r;> itv ;ll sale: w thy-ufl hi: iv rig In hide <>' Fight By Ihn time I 
went nff to college I was no longer on any medicotk> ! '.5 and I gdualhy hgd Ihe 
skills a^d knowledge l needed to lake the fface oF the -medications 

As you’ll sea in my testimony, me Know from alumn* that it is a common 
occurrence fay youth in care La have an expenence like this-receiving a agnoEas 
and medications hi response 1o their disordered Ilyas. We know Ihat sometimes 
that medicalion serves as a lifeline— il makes il possible far the young person 1o 
get through a particular crisis. They then have Ihe opportunity to come out on 
Lie other aide or Ihe crisis la oevekin heallhy strategies (or ocfhing. We also 
know Itiat n>e:lir:o1iuns often .are given as a sulmtiiuin fur whan young people 
really JKttd-sWhilily Icivee. ptiwer hope, and someone who twee them and hears. 
tJwjm, 


What is known about the menta< hea th of people in and from foster cane *s thal 
many of us have psychiatric needs due to Ihe trauma of abuse and neglect. M ts 
also Irue thal youth m care (ace the addrlional trauma of removal Iren iheir 
hones and all of the people ard places mat are familiar and placement in the 
system. When youth experience placement Instability, mesa traumas =-e 
oempounded. The best treatment for Ihis Irauma is stability, patience, 
ccmpitssion and safely. 

Vft 3I50 knew Ihpl young people in FdSldr care are oflert coming from hs-riiliiis of 
origin mat am facing significant mental health issues Whether as a resell of 
trauma . a matter of genetic predisposition or 3 collision or Ihoso factors, many 
youth in care do have valid mental health disorders and do require Irealment, 
sometimes including medicalion. Research conducted by Casey Family 
Programs" has shown thal menial health oulccmes for adull atumm of fasler 
care are disproportionately poor compared lo the general population. Among me 
findings. 

* The rates of post-lraumahc stress disorder | PTSD) among fester care 
aftomni are abeul twee as high as PTSD rales in war veterans and 
nearly 5 limes the rales of Ihe general public. 

* Akimni experience panic disorder at rales more lhan three limes that of 
Ihe general population 

* PiKjpIt: ih and from Pooler carp huvo p:rfi:;iil;nly high rales or ADHD, 
^hcmicii! dependency, conduct disorder end depression end olhcr 

mood disorders 

There are no easy answers, but there ate some recommendations wed like lo 
share as a community of alumni 


Piun.P J WlltalTiS. J„ Ki-jifcr R. O., Cotunx, A. CL, DSltHI, K., Hkyii E 4 M:r*rto. S |MC3|. 
AiiuSil'l-pv |lK- LlttL-ri Ilf J&£fcr Lj'U £a-v .torn 'f.6 C.it4jr .VaiAISI AUlIIffl SS.llV Ew.lTL- iVfi 

Cewv IOCS'S - ! il htp-lVdlMl vmvf ~- rr t JSHHTy 20. 20U* 
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RtCOirunCn dationS fr urn Alumni Of Foster Cirt Abdul the use of 
psychotropic medications: 

1 r Consistency i&the key to adequate and appropriate me-ntal healih 
cere, Wo need stable placements, we need a 'medicat home-', and we 
need professionals who know us and our circumstances— and who 
cars about us enough 1o be effective advocates. 

2. Medication should not be Ihe first optioii canticle ied and should 
never* be ihe only mode of support we receive. Pills cannot change 
the experiences we'vu fiscud or the life situations we've been put 
into. 

3. We need access to well-trained and supported prof es&aon&ls who 
can provide culturally competent services. The culture of fo-ster care 
moi udes both challenges and vie tones that need to t>e recognized 
and supported by the people responsible lor our care. 

4. We need ongoing access to healtli cane even alter we've been 
adopted, reunified, or emancipated. Our needs don’t Change jUil 
because Ihe court order or case plan dues. 

5. We need (o know about our own lives, and used to be- the primary 
voice in planning and decision-making We nttd access lo our 
records, information about our diagnoses and medications, and the 
power to seek or refuse treatment based on ait educated and 
supported knowledge about our own lives. 
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Whirl alumni ol foster tart want you to know: 

Foster Cisi::- Alumni of Aircriiui i$ ■:■■■::>.!■ I In tsi ;i iT<:rr :x:r :>T Ihit 1 1: il -':ri. il Fijisk 
Force tin Foster Care tHrough Ihb American Academy pF Ffodtetrios As port pF 
our week wih the AAP, ^p-vp b®pn cpndiKljnn & surwy of our members about 
BnairenpertenceE and reeomrofflndBhQns regarding health and mental health dare 
access and services In addibon. we have a naflionai comrnunrly an pnqacl 
where aeople m and from fester ca r e have submitted pest-card art aboul whal 
theyva learned, whal Ihey want lo share in connecUon Up tlw foster care 
experiences. Here are seme el the insights wave gathered. 



THEY 






, | haD A LIPEDISCllfMK 


ATTACHED- AC con :■ A-E.LV 


■| wg:> pwer-diagnysed dnd pv^r-mtK)ipa|cd. I wvte depressed ?nd cmplryogl 
when I tirst pnl<jrpd 03fo pnd t did net respond to gnlidoprpsKints So Ihpy 
thought I had sorr^hing mom serious, bul Mvhai I hgd yias a life problem ’ 
--Alumna of care. mkj-2Ce, Ohio 

"Dcn'L assume that foster children are 'damaged" and need 1 e tie s fijoed". Do your 
homework and learn as mucSt as you can about lha culture of feeler oars . Often 
individuals who are prtv egad in bur sccue-iy overlook even the simplesl c J things 
that foster children musl deal with every day (e.g., who fcves me? where do I 
beksegf?] Society eonllriues lo send messages 10 losler children aboul lha weSue 
or ranity (eg, home is where the heart i£ * F. irnfty is Lte key It: htejpnusi;) 
linwiivc- thdQC wrtip live entente pF sfciW psimmilttsd families led mprginistepd 
gnd disempcHiiprod ’ 

-Alumnus of Foster car® 
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'Scary [Mings' in my case file made peddle assume lhal here were scary things 
Inside iny Mead. I really was shrugging.. bul I needed lime wilh pectJe. aHention, 
icmecrfiewhu laved me somebody la lalk with who wasn't (here tor a paycheck.' 
■ ‘Alumna Qf C^re. >00? 3Qs. Virginui 


‘I was put on medication ps soon as I colored the system Did they understand | 
was grieving, scared confused about my life 17 No. they figured let^s give her a 
pill. An I ever warned was for semeone to irsian 
-Alumna of care. California 

'Once I ieri Ihe system I became homeless and without money lo afford 
medication I was lets to my own devices, aarf-medicarting wilh drugs. Lucidly, the- 
law 'nanped" me in learn my lesson. As an adult, my cwn children are n rosier 
iiir<: I don't Ibink his wo. .id I tfivi: huppened ir I'd gotten whi! I needed as a 
child irtd I'm wijrk-ig so horrl Ip rnpfcc it dirfarpnfl' 

-Alumnus oF cam 

"Pills can'l lake away what happened lo me.' 

-Alumna of care 

r lhe ayalem enabed me Id become chenvcally depandam lo my meds. I sought 
out ways to reel numb once Ihe syslem was gore, once my medical was cut oh — 
-- alooncH and drugs." 

-Alumnus or care 

L T>IC bvsl i:arc 3 gni, wp£ peupk? PCP^irej rnewhGNS L was pi . npj frying Ip 
Cfiprign me p& Ihringh I was brpkHjn.Vfgmpgcd. bul being allowing m? Ihe loom fo 
express my ^uperonces wilheut juogmem from ihe doctor or counselor The 
most helpful experience was one in which the counselor ordoclor did nod 
assume they Knew me based on, a rite.' 

-AJumnus of care 
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uhcqwuicntul 


Case History 

Of Ltibi dhilrl 

H / cbiidhOOd ia docuiusntiK! In * fila filled uLcfi 
painful Stalls. J9^’ foster parer.ts ond acc:,*! 
w^rkere cSeiincd an? ifi ‘.he-ir reports; 

" Inappr*pr i*T e . " "Defiant.-" T 'Dsf«;iaive . “ 

"Hnni |u: la Live.* '‘Denandl ng," “frelliacrEnt." 

ir*nnticn to Jjd UlLhufrd: 

After leaving fester csEe r it took a «l;ile to 
finally Del lev* in nystlf .irfl understand who I 
ad. fa isieru te. ac.-i-isc, Cdrin?. in ecJ J i jPii p . 

Arc Jcujje*- flasomra. 


"Mv esse fits made rpe look verv ■opoc^flional— I nad a long criminal history as 
weii as chemical aouse issues, What seemed to escape the notice of Ihe syslem 
was toe fad Ihalainy cmninai or usstg behaviors were all conceded to my 
bidojael family- either activities -done WITH Ihem or as a method of coping with 
them. I think because of that. I weam taken seriously. I wasn't raspeded or 
heard." 

-Alumnus or tare 
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'I ha:; a diagnoses. I wish I hey would have had compassion and realized group 
homes were iuugh und so was my childhood. .and jusi give:: ii Lime., .or 
pmuidrd rnr with .in ndjuSEmenl disnrdm riiaynysisS ' 

—Alumnus pF Kirp 


On behalf of all of us in and from feeler care, EhauK you for standing in Ihe place 
where our parents belong. Thaflk you for considering the enperliae we have to 
after as peope who h ave learned about foster care from the Inside. Know lhaf 
our orgamzaton Foster Care Alumni cl America, is available any trn>e policy 
related 10 lostef care is being considered We have members from all SO slates. 
™:h uur yoiiiigeai members being ia and um eldest in (heir BPs II matters iu us 
lawnE (he yctulh whg come ifleruS in tester Kirt: hjive the hest Ififit Pie System hgs 
to ulfor— slbbilily. tove, sbFflty and peace- -and wc wgnl. lo hdp you make that 
happen 


a 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for that testimony. 

Laurel Leslie is a physician who is at Tufts New England Med- 
ical Center Institute for Clinical Research And Health Policy. Wel- 
come, Dr. Leslie. 

Dr. LESLIE. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF LAUREL K. LESLIE, M.D., DEVELOPMENTAL- 

BEHAVIORAL PEDIATRICIAN, CENTER ON CHILD AND FAM- 
ILY OUTCOMES, TUFTS-NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER IN- 
STITUTE FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH AND HEALTH POLICY 

STUDIES 

Dr. LESLIE. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to testify at this hearing on the healthcare needs of children 
in foster care. As you mentioned, my name is Laurel Leslie, and 
today I am proud to speak on behalf of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and its Task Force on Foster Care of which I am a mem- 
ber. 

The academy recognizes that psychotropic medication can be an 
appropriate and effective part of a treatment plan for some chil- 
dren in foster care. It’s critical, however, that these children receive 
thorough evaluations and comprehensive treatments that address 
all aspects of their physical, mental, developmental/educational and 
behavioral health, and that any treatment is evidenced based 
where evidence is available. 

Congress should support and fund quality, comprehensive care 
for all aspects of health and well-being of children in foster care, 
including their mental health. The few research studies available 
show rates of psychotropic medication use ranging from 13 to 50 
percent among children in foster care, which is much higher than 
the approximately 4 percent rate of youth in the general popu- 
lation. 

A report prepared by the government Accountability Office found 
that 15 states have identified the overuse of psychotropic medica- 
tions as one of the leading issues facing their child welfare system 
in the upcoming years. Soon-to-be published data from Safe Place, 
which is in Philadelphia, also demonstrated in the Medicaid pro- 
gram children in foster care who have autism were more likely to 
use three or more psychotropic medications than children who 
qualified through the Supplemental Security Income program. 
These data show alarming interstate variation in prescription pat- 
tern rates of psychotropic medication used for children in foster 
care. 

It’s difficult to know from these preliminary data or the mul- 
titude of reports that are emerging in the media whether the use 
of these medications is appropriate, although at the very least, the 
use of a combination of three or more medications is controversial. 
Clearly, medication can be helpful for some children, but with the 
increasing use of these medications among the population in gen- 
eral there comes the added responsibility to ensure that children 
have an access to an array of treatment strategies. 

Furthermore, the failure to coordinate and provide continuity in 
services and the absence of clear guidelines and accountability to 
ensure that treatment decisions are in a child’s best interest create 
a greater risk that medications will be prescribed to control chil- 
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dren’s behavior in the absence of individualized service plans that 
offer these vulnerable children their best chance for success. These 
critical questions don’t have simple answers and addressing them 
will require sustained collaboration between healthcare and child 
welfare professionals as well as the funding streams to support this 
collaboration. 

Allow me to share with you three stories from my own experience 
as a clinician that demonstrate where I think we as a system have 
failed or succeeded in addressing appropriately the mental health 
needs of children in foster care. 

Four-year-old Carrie came to see me because of violent temper 
tantrums. She had broken windows, doors, and televisions, in dif- 
ferent foster-care homes. Since she was so difficult to control, she 
had already been through multiple placements. 

Working in close collaboration with her foster parents, we were 
able to wean her down to one psychotropic medication and we edu- 
cated her foster parents in intensive behavioral interventions that 
they could put in place to help shape Carrie’s behavior. However, 
when Carrie was placed for adoption in a neighboring county, nei- 
ther her foster parents nor I were given the opportunity to share 
what we had learned with the adoptive parents or with any pro- 
spective medical or mental health provider who might be seeing 
her. 

Her behavior returned with a vengeance, and because her pro- 
spective parents did not know how to cope with her behavioral 
problems, that adoption fell apart within 2 weeks. She was placed 
with yet another foster family, because the family she had pre- 
viously been with had already filled their beds. 

When Jenelle aged out of the foster care system, like Misty, she 
had had 22 mental health diagnoses and was on four different 
medications. She had no idea why any of the drugs were being 
given to her and she stopped them all immediately — a very dan- 
gerous move to make, considering that some psychotropic medica- 
tions can have serious side effects if stopped suddenly. Jenelle met 
with me after aging out of the foster care system and asked me 
why she’d been on so many medications and why no one had ever 
taken the time to educate her about her own health or how to care 
for her healthcare needs. I did not have a good answer for her. 

Nine year old Jacob had been in foster care for several years 
while his mother was in jail because of drug use. He had hearing 
loss, ADHD, a reading disability, and needed medical, mental 
health, and school-based services that were coordinated and we 
were able to put together. When his mother was released from jail 
I was able to transition Jacob’s care and meet together with Jacob, 
his mother, and the foster parents. 

Interestingly to me, Jacob’s mother had received no help with 
parenting while she was in jail and shared with me her own inabil- 
ity to set limits or discipline, as she had been a victim of child 
abuse herself, an all-too-common story. We worked with her to 
learn parenting skills, find mechanisms of coping with stress that 
did not include using substances, and take over the many care co- 
ordination needs of her son. By improving her parenting skills, we 
were able to help her better manage her child’s ADHD symptoms. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, our Nation has a moral and a legal 
responsibility to provide better care to these vulnerable children. 
The Academy has identified priorities in healthcare for children in 
foster care that include the following: 

One, all children, including children in foster care, should have 
a medical home. 

Two, comprehensive physical development and mental health as- 
sessment should be given to every child within thirty days of enter- 
ing State custody. Mental health assessments should also be con- 
ducted on any child for whom psychotropic medications are being 
considered. 

Three, care coordination must be a priority. The Academy strong- 
ly supports section 421 of H.R. 5466, the Invest In KIDS Act, which 
requires states to improve care coordination for children in foster 
care. We were pleased to work closely with you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your staff, to develop this section and hope it can be passed expedi- 
tiously. 

Four, if children in State custody — am I out of time? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. You already have been over. 

Dr. LESLIE. Okay. We feel an established protocol should be set 
up and there are details related to that in my written testimony. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify, and I stand, or 
sit, ready to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Laurel K. Leslie, M.D., follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Laurel K. Leslie, Developmental-Behavioral 

Pediatrician, Center on Child and Family Outcomes, Tufts-New England 

Medical Center Institute for Clinical Research and Health Policy Studies 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to testify at this important hear- 
ing on serving the healthcare needs of children in foster care. My name is Laurel 
Leslie, MD, MPH, FAAP, and I am proud to speak on behalf of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics (AAP) and its Task Force on Foster Care, of which I am a mem- 
ber. I am an Associate Professor of Medicine and Pediatrics at Tufts Medical Center, 
a practicing pediatrician, and a researcher on children’s mental health needs. A par- 
ticular focus of my clinical work and research has been children in foster care. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics has a deep and abiding interest in the 
healthcare provided to children in the foster care system. The Academy has pub- 
lished a handbook on the care of foster children, Fostering Health, as well as numer- 
ous policy statements, clinical guidelines, and studies regarding child abuse, neglect, 
foster care, and family support. In addition, the Academy has recognized the unique 
challenges faced by children in foster care by designating the special healthcare 
needs of children in foster care as one of the five issues highlighted in its Strategic 
Plan for 2007-2008 and establishing a Task Force on Foster Care that will craft a 
multi-pronged strategy for the AAP to improve the health of children in foster care. 

The AAP recognizes that psychotropic medication can be an appropriate and effec- 
tive part of a treatment plan for some children in foster care. It is critical, however, 
that these children receive thorough evaluations and comprehensive treatment that 
address all aspects of the child’s physical, mental, developmental/education, and be- 
havioral health, and that are evidence-based where evidence is available. Congress 
should support and fund quality, comprehensive care for all aspects of the health 
and well-being of children in foster care, including their mental health. 

Our Nation Must Address the Health Needs of Children in Foster Care 

On any given day, approximately 540,000 children are in foster care, most of 
whom have been placed there as a result of abuse or neglect at home. Several dec- 
ades of research has firmly established that the healthcare needs of children in out- 
of-home care far exceed those of other children living in poverty. Compared with 
children from the same socioeconomic background, children in foster care have much 
higher rates of birth defects, chronic physical disabilities, developmental delays, se- 
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rious emotional and behavioral problems, and poor school achievement. 1 In fact, 
nearly half of all children in foster care have chronic medical problems, 2 ’ 3 ’ 4 ’ 5 about 
half of children ages 0-5 years in foster care have developmental delays, 6 ’ 7 8 ’ 910 ’ 11 
and up to 80% of all children in foster care have serious emotional prob- 
lems. 12 ’ 13 ’ 14 ’ 15 ’ 16 ’ 17 ’ 18 ’ 19 

Typically, their history of abuse and neglect and the accompanying health, devel- 
opmental and behavioral problems they experience have an ongoing impact on all 
aspects of their lives, even long after these children and adolescents have left the 
foster care system. 20 For example, the 2005 Northwest Foster Care Alumni Study 
reported that alumni from foster care were six times more likely to suffer post-trau- 
matic stress disorder, four times more likely to turn to substance abuse, twice as 
likely to experience depression, and more than two-and-a-half times more likely to 
be diagnosed with an anxiety disorder. 21 (Figure 1) Other examples of poor health 
outcomes in adulthood that have been linked to childhood abuse and neglect include 
heart disease, tobacco use, substance abuse, sexually transmitted diseases, unin- 
tended pregnancy, delinquency, obesity, and work absenteeism. 22 

The healthcare needs of children in foster care are often under-identified and 
undertreated, despite the overwhelming evidence of need from research. Stark evi- 
dence that children are not receiving timely services has come from a range of stud- 
ies, from the 1995 Government Accountability Office (GAO) report demonstrating 
that 1/3 of children had healthcare needs that remained unaddressed while in out- 
of-home care, to the analysis of the National Survey of Child & Adolescent Well- 


1 Committee on Early Childhood, Adoption and Dependent Care. Healthcare of Young Chil- 
dren in Foster Care. Pediatrics, Vol. 109, No. 3, March 2002. 

2 US General Accounting Office. Foster care: health needs of many young children are unknown 
and unmet. Washington, DC: (GAO/HEHS-95-114); 1995. 

3 Takayama JI, Wolfe E, Coulter KP. Relationship between reason for placement and medical 
findings among children in foster care. Pediatrics. 1998;101(2):201-207. 

4 Halfon N, Mendonca A, Berkowitz G. Health status of children in foster care. The experience 
of the Center for the Vulnerable Child. Archives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine. 
1995;149(4):386-392. 

5 Simms MD. The foster care clinic: a community program to identify treatment needs of chil- 
dren in foster care. Journal of Developmental & Behavioral Pediatrics. 1989;10(3):121-128. 

6 Chernoff R, Combs-Orme T, Risley-Curtiss C, Heisler A. Assessing the health status of chil- 
dren entering foster care. Pediatrics 1994;93(4):594— 601. 

7 Hochstadt NJ, Jaudes PK, Zimo DA, Schachter J. The medical and psychosocial needs of 
children entering foster care. Child Abuse & Neglect 1987;11(1):53— 62. 

8 Horwitz SM, Simms MD, Farrington R. Impact of developmental problems on young chil- 
dren’s exits from foster care. Developmental and Behavioral Pediatrics 1994; 15(2): 105-10. 

9 Leslie LK, Gordon J, Ganger W, Gist K. Developmental delay in young children in child wel- 
fare by initial placement type. Infant Mental Health Journal 2002;23(5):496-516. 

10 Swire MR, Kavaler F. The health status of foster children. Child Welfare 1977;56(10):635— 
53. 

11 Szilagyi M. The pediatrician and the child in foster care. Pediatrics in Review 
1998;19(2):39-50. 

12 Halfon N, Mendonca A, Berkowitz G. Health status of children in foster care. The experi- 
ence of the Center for the Vulnerable Child. Archives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine. 
1995;149(4):386-392. 

13 Landsverk JA, Garland AF, Leslie LK. Mental health services for children reported to child 
protective services. Vol 2. Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications; 2002. 

14 Glisson C. The effects of services coordination teams on outcomes for children in state cus- 
tody. Adminstration in Social Work. 1994;18:1-23. 

15 Trupin EW, Tarico VS, Low BP, Jemelka R, McClellan J. Children on child protective serv- 
ice caseloads: Prevalence and nature of serious emotional disturbance. Child Abuse & Neglect. 
1993;17(3):345-355. 

16 Clausen JM, Landsverk J, Ganger W, Chadwick D, Litrownik A. Mental health problems 
of children in foster care. Journal of Child & Family Studies. 1998;7(3):283-296. 

17 Urquiza AJ, Wirtz SJ, Peterson MS, Singer VA. Screening and evaluating abused and ne- 
glected children entering protective custody. Child Welfare. Mar-Apr 1994;73(2):155-171. 

18 Garland AF, Hough RL, Landsverk JA, et al. Racial and ethnic variations in mental 
healthcare utilization among children in foster care. Children’s Services: Social Policy, Research, 
& Practice. 2000;3(3): 133-146. 

19 Pecora P, Kessler R, Williams J, et al. Improving family foster care: findings from the North- 
west Foster Care Alumni Study. Seattle, WA: Casey Family Programs, available at http:// 
www.casey.org; 2005. 

20 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACE) study. 
http://www.cdc.gov/od/oc/media/pressreFr980514.htm. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Felitti VJ, Anda RF, Nordenberg D, et al. Relationship of childhood abuse and household 
dysfunction to many of the leading causes of death in adults. Am J Prev Med. 1998; 14:245- 
258. 
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Being documenting that only a quarter of the children with behavioral problems in 
foster care received mental health services within a one-year follow-up period. 23 

Children in foster care are at risk for having inadequate healthcare provided to 
them. Most children enter foster care under precipitous and adversarial conditions; 
little may be known about their medical history and their parents may be ambiva- 
lent about partnering with an investigative case worker to address their child’s well- 
being. 24 If medical information is obtained, it may not be transmitted to subsequent 
caseworkers or foster parents who bring a child to see a clinician. As a result, physi- 
cians find themselves trying to identify and treat conditions without access to the 
child’s medical history. Appropriate treatments may be delayed or clinicians may 
need to order otherwise unnecessary laboratory work-ups or referrals to subspecial- 
ists. 

Despite a bewildering number of adults participating in these children’s lives (e.g. 
investigative case workers, social workers, birthparents and/or foster parents, pri- 
mary care clinicians, specialists, school personnel, judges, lawyers, and court-ap- 
pointed child advocates), they often lack a single, clearly designated individual to 
monitor their health-related needs and care. Because foster parents have no legal 
authority to make medical decisions, they are frequently not informed regarding the 
outcomes of the child’s physical and mental health assessments, including the deci- 
sion to prescribe medication. 

Many children experience multiple changes during their episode in foster care, 
with more than 25% experiencing three or more placement changes per year. 25 Each 
placement change results in a change in caregiver, and possibly a change in social 
worker and any involved healthcare providers, thus increasing the potential for an 
uninformed diagnosis, poor communication and coordination of health-related needs 
and inconsistent, duplicative delivery of care. 

Policymakers may find it difficult to reconcile these statistics regarding unmet 
need with other data on healthcare financing and utilization among children in fos- 
ter care. Mental health service use by children in foster care is 8-11 times greater 
than that experienced by other low-income and generally high-risk children in the 
Medicaid program. 26 - 27 Children in foster care account for 25-41% of expenditures 
within the Medicaid program despite representing less than 3% of all enrollees. 28 - 29 
The answer to this apparent contradiction lies in recent data which have shown that 
up to 90% of these costs may be accounted for by 10% of the children. 30 - 31 The serv- 
ices are being shifted to the back end of the system to children living in residential 
treatment, group homes, and psychiatric facilities. A small number of children are 
receiving intensive, expensive services because the system has neglected them until 
their needs became catastrophic. This is ultimately a failure to screen adequately 
and provide services to the overwhelming majority of children who would be excel- 
lent candidates for treatment and would likely respond to more modest levels of 
treatment if such services were provided at the earliest possible time. 

Improvements Are Happening, But They Bring New Challenges 

Although the landmark Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 is rightly her- 
alded for its focus on improving pathways to permanency and adoption for children 
in foster care, a less discussed but equally important mandate of that legislation 
was that states focus on the well-being of children under their care. This spurred 
the development of more coordinated approaches to providing healthcare to children 
in the child welfare system. The last decade has seen the emergence of different 
models of care, from healthcare and mental health professionals inserted into child 
welfare units to screen adequately and provide oversight to the healthcare needs of 


23 Bums BJ, Phillips SD, Wagner RH, et al. Mental health need and access to mental health 
services by youths involved with child welfare: a national survey. Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry. 2004;43(8):960-970. 

24 Leslie LK, Kelleher KJ, Burns BJ, Landsverk J, Rolls JA. Foster care and Medicaid man- 
aged care. Child Welfare 2003;82(3):367-92. 

25 Institute for Research on Women and Families. Health services for children in foster care. 
Sacramento, CA: California State University, 1998. 

26 Harman JS, Childs GE, Kelleher KJ. Mental healthcare utilization and expenditures by 
children in foster care, [see comments]. Archives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine. 
2000;154(11):1114— 1117. 

27 Halfon N, Berkowitz G, Klee L. Mental health service utilization by children in foster care 
in California. Pediatrics. 1992;89(6 Pt 21:1238-1244. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Takayama JI, Bergman AB, Connell FA. Children in foster care in the state of Washington. 
Healthcare utilization and expenditures. JAMA. 1994;271(23):1850-1855. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Rubin DM, Alessandrini EA, Feudtner C, Mandell D, Localio AR, Hadley T. Placement sta- 
bility and mental health costs for children in foster care. Pediatrics. 2004;113(5):1336— 1341. 
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children, to specialized health centers that provide screening services to all children 
entering out-of-home care and timely follow-up to children, particularly during peri- 
ods of placement change. These units have been responsive to guidelines published 
by the American Academy of Pediatrics, the American Academy of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry, and the Child Welfare League of America to provide the assessment 
and referrals necessary to meet the goals for timely access to appropriate care. Spe- 
cialized health programs have also been demonstrated to improve referral of chil- 
dren to treatment services. 32 

As we have begun to achieve some success in improving access to care, new chal- 
lenges have emerged. One that has risen to national attention recently has been the 
concern for the overuse of psychotropic medications among our nation’s youth in 
general, with a potentially disproportionate increase among children in foster care. 
The few research studies available show rates of psychotropic medication use rang- 
ing from 13-50% among children in foster care, 33 - 34 - 35 - 36 - 37 - 38 - 39 compared with ap- 
proximately 4% in youth in the general population. 40 In fact, a report prepared by 
the Government Accountability Office found that 15 states identified the overuse of 
psychotropic medications as one of the leading issues facing their child welfare sys- 
tems in the next few years. 41 Recently published data from Texas suggests that the 
use of multiple medications concurrently is occurring at high rates among children 
in foster care. 42 Soon-to-be-published data from Safe Place also demonstrates that 
in the Medicaid program, children in foster care with autism were much more likely 
to use three or more psychotropic medications than children who qualified through 
the Supplemental Security Income program. 43 Those data have shown alarming 
interstate variation in the prescription patterns of psychotropic medications for chil- 
dren in foster care across our nation. 

It is difficult to know from these preliminary analyses or the multitude of reports 
that are emerging in the media whether the use of these medications by children 
in foster care is appropriate, although at the very least the use of combinations of 
three or more medications remains controversial. Clearly, medication can be helpful 
to some children, but with the increasing use of these medications among children 
in general, there comes the added responsibility to ensure that children have access 
to an array of treatment strategies, from medication to community-based services 
that may augment or replace the need for medications in many circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, the failure to coordinate and provide continuity in services and the ab- 
sence of clear guidelines and accountability to ensure that treatment decisions are 
in the child’s best interest, create a greater risk that medications will be prescribed 
to control children’s behaviors in the absence of individualized service plans that 
might offer the best chance for success. These critical questions do not have simple 
answers, and, addressing them will require sustained collaboration between 
healthcare and child welfare professionals, as well as the funding streams to sup- 
port such collaboration. 
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Children in Foster Care Must Have a Medical Home 

Beginning in the 1960s, the American Academy of Pediatrics pioneered the con- 
cept of the “medical home,” which is defined as “accessible, continuous, comprehen- 
sive, family centered, coordinated, compassionate, and culturally effective.” 44 In a 
medical home, the physician should be known to the child and family and should 
be able to develop a partnership of mutual responsibility and trust with them. In 
the case of children in foster care, a medical home can provide a critical source of 
stability and continuity in a child’s otherwise chaotic life. The medical home’s efforts 
should include the following: 

• Obtaining health records. Too many children in state care arrive in a physi- 
cian’s office without any medical history or documentation. 

• Obtaining educational records. Educational records, including an Individ- 
ualized Education Plan, can contain critical information about the child’s care, 
development, and physical and mental health needs and current service use. 

• Attempting to include the birth parent or legal guardian. If possible, 
close family members should be part of discussions and can often provide at 
least portions of health history, family history and consent for use of medica- 
tion. 

• Communicating with the child’s caseworker, who may have access to infor- 
mation about the child’s health and well-being. 

• Obtaining any health history available from the foster parent. 

• Ruling out medical issues that may contribute to the behaviors of concern 
(e.g. hearing loss). 

• If appropriate, making a mental health referral to a qualified mental health 
provider. The medical home should communicate with the mental health pro- 
vider. If psychotropic medication is to be prescribed, it should ideally be done 
by a child psychiatrist, psychiatric nurse practitioner, a developmental/behav- 
ioral pediatrician, or a highly skilled and knowledgeable pediatrician with ac- 
cess to mental health consultation. 

• Following good medical practice in medication management. Any clini- 
cian prescribing psychotropic medications for children in foster care should ex- 
ercise good clinical judgment and follow evidence-based guidelines, including 
recommendations for both psychotherapeutic and psychopharmacological treat- 
ment. 

• Obtaining assent from the child or teen who has been well-informed about 
the medication. Too many children in foster care have no idea what their diag- 
noses are or why they are taking medication. 

• Detailed practice parameters are available through the Academy publication, 
Fostering Health . 45 

Experience has taught us that a medical home can play a critical role in the lives 
of children in foster care. Allow me to share three stories with you from my own 
experience as a clinician that demonstrate where we as a system have failed or suc- 
ceeded in addressing appropriately the mental health needs of children in foster 
care: 

• Four-year-old Carrie* first came to see me because of violent tantrums. She had 
broken windows, doors, and televisions in previous foster homes. Because she was 
so difficult to control, she had already been through several foster care placements. 
Working in close cooperation with her foster parents, we were able to wean Carrie 
down to one psychotropic medication and educate her foster parents in intensive be- 
havioral interventions to help shape Carrie’s behavior. However, when Carrie was 
placed for adoption in a neighboring county, neither her foster parents nor I were 
given the opportunity to share what we had learned with her adoptive parents or 
her pediatrician or mental health clinician. Her behaviors returned with a venge- 
ance and, because her prospective parents did not know how to cope with them, the 
adoption fell apart within two weeks. Carrie was then placed with yet another foster 
family. 

• When Janelle* aged out of the foster care system, she had 22 mental health 
diagnoses and was on four different medications. She had no idea what any of the 
drugs were for and stopped all of them — a dangerous move, considering that some 


44 American Academy of Pediatrics Medical Home Initiatives for Children With Special Needs 
Project Advisory Committee. The Medical Home. Pediatrics, Vol. 110 No. 1 July 2002. 

45 American Academy of Pediatrics District II Task Force on Healthcare for Children in Foster 
Care. Fostering Health: Healthcare for Children and Adolescents in Foster Care. 2nd Edition. 
American Academy of Pediatrics, 2005. 

*Not the child’s real name. 
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psychotropic medications can have serious side effects if stopped suddenly. Janelle 
met with me after aging out of the foster care system and asked me why she had 
been on so many medications and why no one had ever taken the time to educate 
her about her own health and how to care for her health needs. I did not have a 
good answer for her. 

• Nine-year old Jacob* had been in foster care for several years while his mother 
was in jail because of drug use. He had hearing loss, Attention Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder, and a reading disability and needed medical, mental health, and school- 
based services which we had been able to put in place. When his mother was re- 
leased from jail, I was able to transition Jacob’s care and meet together with Jacob, 
his mother, and foster parents. Interestingly, Jacob’s mother had received no help 
with parenting while in jail, and shared with me her own inability to set limits or 
discipline as she herself had been a victim of child abuse, an all-too-common story. 
We worked with her to learn parenting skills, find mechanisms of coping with stress 
that did not include substance use, and take over care coordination of the many 
needs of her son. By improving her parenting skills, we were able to help her better 
help her son to manage his ADHD symptoms. 

Recommendations 

Our nation has a moral and legal responsibility to provide better care to these 
most vulnerable children. We must ensure that, in removing them from their homes, 
we improve the health and well-being of foster children and do not further com- 
pound their hardship. While the AAP Task Force on Foster Care will issue addi- 
tional recommendations in the future, the American Academy of Pediatrics has iden- 
tified priorities in healthcare for children in foster care that include the following: 

Comprehensive Care for Children in Foster Care 

• All children, including children in foster care, should have a medical home that 
is accessible, continuous, comprehensive, family centered, coordinated, compas- 
sionate, and culturally effective. 46 For children in foster care, a medical home can 
provide a crucial source of stability, continuity of care, and information. 47 

• Comprehensive physical, developmental, and mental health assessments should 
be given to every child within 30 days of entering state custody. 48 Mental health 
assessments should also be conducted on any child for whom psychotropic medica- 
tions are being considered. 49 

• Care coordination must be a priority. The Academy strongly supports Section 
421 of H.R. 5466, the Invest in KIDS Act, which requires states to improve care co- 
ordination for children in foster care. We were pleased to work closely with Chair- 
man McDermott and his staff to develop this section and hope it can be passed expe- 
ditiously. 

• The Academy is profoundly concerned that the recent Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services interim final rule on Case Management Services rep- 
resents a step away from care coordination. While the rule states that its pur- 
pose is to improve care coordination, the significant limits it imposes are like- 
ly to restrict state flexibility and deny the child welfare system valuable tools 
to coordinate health and related services for children in foster care. The Acad- 
emy strongly endorsed the legislation passed by the House to place a morato- 
rium on this rule. 

• Financing should reimburse healthcare professionals for the more complex and 
lengthy visits that are typical of the foster care population. Financing must also 
cover the cost of the healthcare management to ensure that this medically complex 
population receives appropriate and timely healthcare services. 50 


*Not the child’s real name. 
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• Child welfare agencies and healthcare providers should develop and implement 
systems to ensure the efficient transfer of physical, developmental, and mental 
health information among professionals who treat children in foster care. 51 

• Health insurance for children and adolescents in foster care must include a 
comprehensive benefits package, such as the Early and Periodic Screening, Diag- 
nosis and Treatment (EPSDT) package, to cover the wide array of services needed 
to ensure optimal physical, emotional, developmental, and dental health. 52 

Mental Health Services for Children in Foster Care 

• If children in state custody are placed on medication, there should be an estab- 
lished protocol for obtaining consent and monitoring the use of that medication. 
Depending on the state, parties authorized to provide this consent could include 
a juvenile court officer, social services commissioner, or other authorized guard- 
ian or agency with assistance from a clinician knowledgeable of the evidence re- 
garding psychotropic medication use. Pediatric and mental health providers 
should have ongoing communication with the child and caregivers to monitor 
treatment response, side effects and potential adverse reactions. Caseworkers 
also should maintain documentation regarding recommendations for prescrip- 
tions, changes in dosage and side effects, and child’s response to medication as 
a treatment option. Youth should be involved and educated about the risks, ben- 
efits, and side effects of taking psychotropic medications. When appropriate, the 
assent of youth should be documented in addition to consent of the caretaker 
and/or caseworker. 53 

• Financing should include funds for developing family-based approaches to men- 
tal health and developmental services. 54 

• Both the National Child Abuse and Neglect Data System (NCANDS) and the 
Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and Reporting System (AFCARS) should track 
at least basic information on the use of psychotropic medications among children in 
foster care. At present, neither system collects any data in this area. The Academy 
filed comments with the Administration on Children, Youth and Families on March 
5, 2008 that included recommendations for new AFCARS data elements on psycho- 
tropic drug prescriptions for children in foster care. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to offer testimony on behalf of the American Academy of Pediatrics. I stand 
ready to answer any questions you may have, and I thank you for your commitment 
to the health of the children of our nation. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller points out, perhaps I could 
do some education. Green is for five minutes. When it goes to yel- 
low, that means you got a minute. When it’s red, it’s over. It’s a 
little late for show and tell, but thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Christopher Bellonci is the medical director at the Walker School 
in Needham, Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER BELLONCI, M.D., 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR, THE WALKER SCHOOL 

Dr. BELLONCI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. 

I am pleased to be here on National Children’s Mental Health 
Awareness Day to discuss this important issue. I am prepared to 
speak today as a child psychiatric practitioner, a consultant to the 
child welfare system, and a medical director of a residential treat- 
ment center. One possible explanation for the apparent overuse of 
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psychiatric medications for children in the child welfare system is 
the high rate of mental illness found in this population. 

Studies indicate that 60 to 85 percent of the children being 
served by the child welfare system meet criteria for a DSM4 psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. In many cases, this is related to the trauma that 
resulted in the removal from their family, but in the significant 
number of cases, the mental illness appears to have pre-dated their 
removal. These children’s families are often significantly affected 
by mental illness and substance abuse. These familial conditions 
lead to a genetic predisposition to mental illness in their children. 
This risk can then be multiplied by in utero exposure to alcohol 
and other drugs. Often, these children then suffer neglect and 
abuse, which compound their genetic and biological risk to develop 
emotional and behavioral disorders. 

Multiple placements within the foster care system add additional 
burdens to healthy emotional development and impair coordinated 
mental health treatment. Early detection and assessment of the 
mental health needs of these children are critical in order for them 
to receive necessary mental health interventions. 

Unlike mentally ill children from intact families, these children 
rely on the State to provide informed consent for their treatment, 
to coordinate treatment planning and clinical care, and to provide 
longitudinal oversight of their treatment. The State has a duty to 
perform this protective role for children in State custody. However, 
the State must also take care not to reduce access to needed and 
appropriate services. 

Many children in State custody benefit from psychotropic medica- 
tions as part of a comprehensive, mental health treatment plan. As 
a result of several highly publicized cases of questionable pre- 
scribing practices, treating youth in State custody with 
psychopharmacological agents has understandably come under in- 
creased scrutiny. Many states have implemented consent, author- 
ization and monitoring procedures for the use of psychotropic medi- 
cations for children in State custody. 

Unfortunately, these policies have unintended consequences, 
such as delaying the provision of or reducing access to necessary 
medical treatment. I believe the critical question in this discussion 
is whether medication is being prescribed appropriately in ensuring 
that all the child’s mental health needs are being adequately ad- 
dressed. 

Most psychoactive medications do not, as yet, have specific ap- 
proval by the FDA for children under age 12. This approval re- 
quires research demonstrating safety and efficacy, and, the re- 
search so far lags behind the clinical use of these medications. 
Long-term studies are needed to adequately determine the safety 
and efficacy of psychoactive medications in this age group. 

In making decisions to prescribe such medications, child psychia- 
trists are often left to evaluate data from studies in adults, even 
though there are documented cases of medications that were safe 
in adults causing unanticipated side effects in children. 

The lack of data supporting current prescribing trends makes the 
informed consent process all the more critical for children in State 
custody. In my consulting work in Tennessee I drafted medication 
monitoring guidelines for use by that state’s child welfare workers. 
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These guidelines are meant to be used by child welfare caseworkers 
in their monitoring of psychotropic medications prescribed for chil- 
dren in care. 

They are similar to those developed in other jurisdictions; and, 
frankly coming up with a common agreement for thresholds that 
should trigger a clinical review should not be that difficult. These 
guidelines are not intended to dictate treatment decisions by indi- 
vidual providers. Every child or adolescent has unique needs that 
require individualized treatment planning. 

At times in my own practice, the appropriate treatment for a spe- 
cific child will fall outside of the parameters of these guidelines, 
but, I would expect that if anybody questioned why a specific child 
was on a medication under my care, I could give a rational expla- 
nation. 

State child welfare agencies need to develop a second opinion ca- 
pacity for times when prescribing practices fall out of established 
guidelines for community systems of care. In Tennessee the State 
contracts with five university medical centers in five different re- 
gions of the State to provide expert second-opinion capacity regard- 
ing all aspects of a child’s mental health diagnosis and treatment 
planning, including psychiatric medication. 

I’ve included the guidelines I developed for Tennessee in my 
written statement and would be happy to discuss them in more de- 
tail during the question and answer period of this hearing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Christopher Bellonci, M.D., follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Christopher Bellonci, M.D., 

Medical Director, The Walker School, Needham, Massachusetts 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Christopher Bellonci, 
M.D. and I am pleased to be here to discuss the important issues related to psycho- 
tropic medication use among children in America’s foster care system. I am a board- 
certified child and adolescent psychiatrist and the medical director at Walker, a 
multi-service agency in Needham, Massachusetts where I work directly with chil- 
dren in the child welfare system. I am a member of the American Academy of Child 
and Adolescent Psychiatry as well as a member of the Mental Health Advisory 
Board of the Child Welfare League of America. For several years I have been con- 
sulting to the State of Tennessee’s child welfare agency helping that State to revise 
their policies and procedures regarding psychotropic medication use and behavior 
management. 

As Dr. Zito has outlined in her testimony, children in child welfare appear to be 
prescribed psychotropic medication at higher rates than children who are not within 
the child welfare system. In Tennessee, unpublished data indicated that approxi- 
mately 25% of the children in that system were taking psychiatric medication. As 
you have heard from Dr. Zito, her most recent study of children in the Texas child 
welfare system showed 34.7% of the children were taking psychiatric medications 
with 41.3% of those children on psychiatric medications taking three or more medi- 
cations. 

One possible explanation for the apparent overuse of psychiatric medications for 
children in the child welfare population is the high rate of mental illness found in 
this population. Studies indicate that 60-85% of the children being served by the 
child welfare system meet criteria for a DSM-IV Psychiatric diagnosis. In many 
cases this is related to the trauma that resulted in their removal from their family 
but in a significant number of cases the mental illness appears to have predated 
their removal. With such a high prevalence of mental illness in this population, 
screening for mental disorders is superfluous and instead providers time would be 
better served moving to a comprehensive assessment of the child and family’s 
strengths and needs that can be used for treatment planning and service delivery. 

The families from which these children were removed are often significantly af- 
fected by mental illness and substance abuse. These familial conditions lead to a ge- 
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netic predisposition to mental illness in their children. This risk can be multiplied 
by in-utero exposure to alcohol and other drugs. Often these children then suffer 
neglect and abuse compounding their genetic and biological risks to develop emo- 
tional and behavioral disorders. Multiple placements within the foster care system 
add additional burdens to healthy emotional development and impair coordinated 
mental health treatment. Early detection and assessment of the mental health 
needs of these children is critical in order for them to receive necessary mental 
health interventions. 

Unlike mentally ill children from intact families, these children rely on the state 
to provide informed consent for their treatment, to coordinate treatment planning 
and clinical care, and to provide longitudinal oversight of their treatment. The state 
has a duty to perform this protective role for children in state custody. However, 
the state must also take care not to reduce access to needed and appropriate serv- 
ices. Many children in state custody benefit from psychotropic medications as part 
of a comprehensive mental health treatment plan. As a result of several highly pub- 
licized cases of questionable prescribing practices, treating youth in state custody 
with psychopharmacological agents has come under increased scrutiny. Many states 
have implemented consent, authorization, and monitoring procedures for the use of 
psychotropic medications for children in state custody. Unfortunately, these policies 
can have unintended consequences such as delaying the provision of, or reducing ac- 
cess to, necessary medical treatment. 

The critical question in this discussion is whether medication is being prescribed 
appropriately and ensuring that all of the child’s mental health needs are being ade- 
quately addressed. Most psychoactive medications prescribed for children under age 
twelve do not as yet have specific approval by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA); such approval requires research demonstrating safety and efficacy. Such re- 
search, so far, lags behind the clinical use of these medications. Long-term studies 
are needed to adequately determine the safety and efficacy of psychoactive medica- 
tions in this age group. In making decisions to prescribe such medications child psy- 
chiatrists often are left to evaluate data from studies in adults even though there 
are documented cases of medications that were safe in adults causing unanticipated 
side-effects in children. The lack of data supporting current prescribing trends 
makes the informed consent process all the more important for children in state cus- 
tody. The prescribing of multiple psychotropic medications (“combined treatment” or 
“polypharmacy”) in the pediatric population is on the increase. Little data exist to 
support advantageous efficacy for drug combinations, used primarily to treat co-mor- 
bid conditions. The current clinical “state-of-the-art” supports judicial use of com- 
bined medications, keeping such use to clearly justifiable circumstances (AACAP 
policy statement 9/20/01). 

In my consulting work in Tennessee, I drafted medication monitoring guidelines 
for use by that state’s child welfare workers. The guidelines were meant to be used 
by child welfare caseworkers in their monitoring of psychotropic medications pre- 
scribed for children in care. They were not intended to dictate treatment decisions 
by providers. Every child or adolescent has unique needs that require individualized 
treatment planning. At times, the appropriate treatment for a specific child will fall 
outside the parameters of these guidelines. State child welfare agencies need to de- 
velop a second opinion capacity for times when prescribing practices fall out of es- 
tablished guidelines or community standards of care. In Tennessee, the state con- 
tracted with four university medical centers in four different regions of the state to 
provide expert second opinion capacity regarding all aspects of a child’s mental 
health diagnosis and treatment including psychiatric medication. 

It was the intent of the following guidelines that children in care receive nec- 
essary mental health treatment, including psychotropic medications, in a rational 
and safe manner. The guidelines reflect common practice wisdom in the field of 
child psychiatry: 

• Medication should be integrated as part of a comprehensive treatment plan that 
includes: 

• Appropriate behavior supports and treatment 

• Symptom and behavior monitoring 

• Communication between the prescribing clinician and the youth, parents, 
guardian, foster parents, child welfare case manager, therapist(s), pediatri- 
cian, school staff and any other relevant members of the child or youth’s 
treatment team 

• Medication decisions should be appropriate to the diagnosis of record, based on 
specific indications (i.e., target symptoms), and not made in lieu of other treat- 
ments or supports that the individual needs. There should be an effort, over 
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time, to adjust medication dosages to the minimum dosage at which a medica- 
tion remains effective and side effects are minimized. Periodic attempts at tak- 
ing the child off medication should also be tried and, if not, the rationale for 
continuing the medication should be documented. 

• Medication decisions need to be based upon adequate information, including 
psychiatric history and assessment, medication history, medical history includ- 
ing known drug allergies and consideration of the individual’s complete current 
medication regimen (including non-psychoactive medications, e.g., antibiotics). 

• Polypharmacy, or the use of multiple psychiatric medications, should be avoid- 
ed. 

• When a recommendation is made for a child to take more than one medication 
from the same class (e.g., two anti-psychotic medications), the recommendation 
should be supported by an explanation from the prescribing clinician and may 
warrant review by a consultant to the child welfare system. 

• A child taking more than three psychotropic medications should prompt an ex- 
planation from the prescribing clinician and may warrant review by a consult- 
ant to the child welfare system. 

• Medication dosages should be kept within FDA guidelines (when available). The 
clinical wisdom, “start low and go slow” is particularly relevant when treating 
children in order to minimize side effects and to observe for therapeutic effects. 
Any deviations from FDA guidelines should be supported by an explanation 
from the prescribing clinician and may warrant review by a consultant to the 
child welfare system. 

• Unconventional treatments should be avoided. Medications that have more data 
regarding safety and efficacy are preferred over newly FDA-approved medica- 
tions. 

• Medication management requires the informed consent of the parents or guard- 
ians (unless parental rights have been terminated in which case the state must 
provide informed consent) and must address risk/benefits, potential side effects, 
availability of alternatives to medication, prognosis with proposed medication 
treatment and without medication treatment and the potential for drug inter- 
actions. 

• The risk versus benefit of a medication trial needs to be considered and contin- 
ually reassessed, and justification should be provided, where the benefit of a 
medication comes with certain risks or negative consequences. 

• Children on psychotropic medications should be seen by their prescribing clini- 
cian no less that once every three months. This is a bare minimum and children 
in acute settings, displaying unsafe behavior, experiencing significant side ef- 
fects, starting on SRI’s or not responding to a medication trial or in an active 
phase of a medication trial should be seen more frequently. 

• If laboratory tests are indicated to monitor therapeutic levels of a medication 
or to monitor potential organ system damage from a medication these lab stud- 
ies should be performed every three months at a minimum (maintenance 
phase). If the medication is being initiated, these lab studies will need to be per- 
formed more frequently until a baseline is achieved. 

In addition to developing the guidelines, a computerized, interactive state-of-the- 
art training curriculum was developed for all child welfare staff in Tennessee. The 
curriculum used clinical vignettes to teach child welfare staff about the revised 
psychotropic medication policies and procedures as well as the medication guide- 
lines. The Department is also working to update its information technology system 
to be able to embed the guidelines into their database so that when a child’s psy- 
chiatric medications fall out of the guidelines an alert is sent to the case manager 
or supervisory staff. This system would work similar to a pharmacy’s computer pro- 
gram alerting the pharmacist to possible medication contraindications. 

State child welfare agencies should create websites that can provide ready access 
for clinicians, foster parents, and other caregivers to pertinent policies and proce- 
dures governing psychotropic medication management, psycho-educational materials 
about psychotropic medications, consent forms, adverse effect rating forms, reports 
on prescription patterns for psychotropic medications, and links to helpful, accurate, 
and ethical websites about child and adolescent psychiatric diagnoses and psycho- 
tropic medications (AACAP Position Statement on Oversight of Psychotropic Medi- 
cation Use for Children in State Custody: A Best Practices Guideline). 

States should develop the capacity to monitor the rate and types of psychotropic 
medication usage by children in state care as well as the rate of adverse reactions 
to prescribed medications. States should establish a process to review non-standard, 
unusual, and/or experimental psychiatric interventions with children who are in 
state custody. States should collect and analyze data and make quarterly reports to 
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the state or county child welfare agency regarding the rates and types of psycho- 
tropic medication being prescribed to children in their care. Making this data avail- 
able to clinicians in the state could serve as a vehicle to improve the quality of care 
provided to children in state custody. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address this important area of concern impact- 
ing America’s most vulnerable youth. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Mr. Weller, would you like to ask the first question? 

Mr. WELLER. Sure, Mr. Chairman, recognizing that the delay of 
our hearing may have made it difficult for other Members of the 
Subcommittee to attend because of various obligations in their 
schedules, can I ask unanimous consent that Members of the Sub- 
committee have five legislative days to submit questions to the wit- 
nesses for the record 4 ^ 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Without objection, it’s ordered. 

Mr. WELLER. I should say written questions to the panelists. 

Ms. Stenslie, thank you for your testimony. You had personal ex- 
periences both as a foster youth, but also as a foster parent, and 
clearly you are very committed to foster children because of your 
role with the alumni association. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, she spoke eloquently about the need 
for the ability of foster youth to be able to somehow maintain their 
records if they’re going to change foster homes, and be able to take 
those medical records with them if they change positions as well. 
Of course, we’ve been working in the Ways and Means Committee 
and there’s been a bipartisan effort on electronic records and other 
capabilities with technology we have. I’ve often wondered why can’t 
we do that. So perhaps that’s an area you and I can work together 
on. 

Ms. Stenslie, why do so many foster youth end up being pre- 
scribed medication, both from your personal experience, but also 
from your observation? 

Ms. STENSLIE. I’m glad you asked that and I don’t think there’s 
a really predictable answer, but what I’ve seen in the foster care 
system, a lot of times we end up doing things to make it easier for 
the adults. The adults are overworked and they’re underpaid, and 
they have all kinds of commitment and idealism when they start. 
Then they get squashed by our system and how hard it is to work 
in, and I’ve been there. 

So we do a lot of things in child welfare to try to make things 
easier for the adults; and, so, I think a lot of times managing a 
young person’s behavior through the use of medication is a way to 
try to make it possible for foster parents to stick with this kid just 
a little longer, or for the group home to not send them to a higher 
level of care, that we do it so the adults in their lives can figure 
out how to cope with them. 

I think that a lot of times medication is used as a chemical re- 
straint for children whose behavior get out of control. Dr. Leslie 
talked about a little girl who broke windows and televisions, and 
certainly we know that’s not safe or healthy for anybody, but, we 
also know that we can’t take away what she went through by giv- 
ing her a pill. So, maybe the pill is the stopgap measure, but we 
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have to help her figure out how to negotiate what she went 
through, because her reality is not going to change. 

Mr. WELLER. I have a 20-month-old daughter and there’s days 
we’re a little tired when we get home. So, I think I understand 
where you’re coming from on that. 

You state in your testimony: “Over the years, I was on more 
medications than I can count, usually without my knowing what 
the meds were for, how I should expect to feel, side effects to watch 
out for, or any plan for follow-up.” You had questions. 

Did anyone in your life ever give you answers to those questions? 

Ms. STENSLIE. No. It wasn’t until I was an adult and I was in 
college that I actually found a therapist myself and she told me 
that I would be able to go and get some of my records and find out 
what all of that was about, because I didn’t leave the system with 
any of that information. So she helped me to at least get a clinical 
profile from my last stint in placement; and, it said right on there 
that I had post-traumatic stress disorder and depression. That’s 
something that no one ever told me. 

Mr. WELLER. Your caseworker never discussed this with you, 
your foster parents never discussed it with you? 

Ms. STENSLIE. No. 

Mr. WELLER. Your doctor never discussed it with you that pre- 
scribed the medicine? 

Ms. STENSLIE. No. 

Mr. WELLER. For me it’s very frustrating, because for a better 
job and better life, a person needs a high school diploma, and so 
many foster youths go from school to school to school. It makes it 
difficult for them not only to socialize, but to develop friends. 

Ms. Stenslie. I’ve been to at least 25 schools. 

Mr. WELLER. 25 schools in your own personal experience. 

How many doctors did you encounter during that period of time? 
You went to 25 different schools? 

Ms. STENSLIE. Right. Probably fewer than you would expect, 
because much of that time I was completely without health or men- 
tal healthcare, so I didn’t have as many doctors as I did social 
workers, because the social workers were required. The doctors 
were seen as a luxury. 

Mr. WELLER. So, do you think the process worked in your own 
experience or as it currently exists does it work for kids when it 
comes to their exposure to psychotropic drugs that may be pre- 
scribed in their case? 

Ms. STENSLIE. I think it works for some. I think there are a 
lot of really highly qualified and invested doctors out there; and, 
obviously, many of them are here today, but I think it takes a spe- 
cial set of skills and knowledge to be competent in dealing with 
youth who come from very highly traumatized backgrounds. 

I think you also have to, on top of the trauma informed care ex- 
pertise, know about foster care, because it brings its own set of life 
circumstances that you can’t possibly understand unless you pur- 
posely tried to. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, you’ve been generous and my red light’s been on 
for some time. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. WELLER. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

In listening to this it’s interesting that I had written down the 
same questions that Mr. Weller explored. That is, why is it we 
can’t have a medical home? So I’d like to move to the pros here for 
a second and ask. Well, not that you’re not a pro, because you are 
a social worker, but those of you who have been roaming around 
the country looking at various systems, where have they gotten it 
together best? 

I understand there may be some desire to pump your own bal- 
loon, but if you could give us a clue as to where they have figured 
out how to coordinate the records and get a decent review system 
of what’s going on and maybe peripherally get the kids involved in 
understanding what it is they’re on and why, because that really 
is a part of the medical home situation. So I’d like to hear what 
you think. 

Does it take a law suit like Tennessee to bring you up to the tips 
of your toes? Or, is there someplace where they really worked it 
out? So, it’s really a blue book question for any one of you to jump 
in on. I’d like to hear what we should look at to emulate or encour- 
age or, whatever. 

Dr. LESLIE. I’d be happy to comment on something. I’m not 
going to be commenting from the State level but just from what 
you asked initially about what is the medical home. So just for ev- 
eryone’s review, what we see is a medical home is a site where 
your care is continuous, coordinated, accessible, comprehensive. 

That’s what should make a medical home. So, from the pediatri- 
cian’s perspective, there’s about three models I would say out there, 
again, from the pediatric perspective of what is a medical home. 
Several communities have come up with systems where there are 
multiple disciplines of people located at those settings where 
they’re evaluating kids. So, you have somebody who is looking for 
developmental problems; somebody who is looking for educational 
problems; somebody who is looking at mental health; somebody 
who is looking at what medications a child is on for chronic health 
problems, and all that is put together. L.A. has one of those sys- 
tems. Philadelphia does. Connecticut does; where kids who are en- 
tering foster care come and are evaluated in a comprehensive man- 
ner and then followed on a more routine basis over time. 

That’s not always feasible in every community. In Rochester, for 
example, we have what some would call a foster care champion, 
Moira Szilagyi, has set up a clinic that specifically addresses the 
needs of children in foster care, so she may not be a part of a com- 
prehensive center, but she is doing that on her own as a clinician. 
That’s a second example. 

A third example would be mechanisms of making sure kids are 
evaluated in getting evidenced-based treatments in partnerships 
with other settings. Some states or counties have set up where 
child welfare and mental health, or child welfare and Medicaid, 
partner together around meeting those needs. Massachusetts, for 
example, somewhat like Tennessee, has just hired a whole group 
of nurses who are going to work and provide oversight within child 
welfare for what are the medical problems and what medications 
children are on. That would be a third example where it is actually 
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housed in Medicaid mental health or child welfare. I think those 
are three different models. 

The other thing I’d say is I think the comprehensiveness of care 
is really important to stress. One of the things I was very lucky 
about when I mainly worked in California, but we worked to de- 
velop highly evidenced-based treatments for children in foster care. 
So, for example, I was lucky as a clinician to be able to refer a child 
and their foster parent to a program that’s been developed out of 
Oregon where they actually train foster parents in the 16-week ses- 
sion on how to handle behavior problems. We’ve been able to show 
that 80 percent of children will respond to that. About 20 don’t, 
and those are the kids that have pretty serious mental disorders 
and need more than what a foster parent can provide, but that’s 
using the person who’s with the child the most as an intervention 
agent and I’d be happy to share information with that with any of 
you as well. 

Dr. LEA. Tennessee has been mentioned several times, so I want 
to make sure that I get a chance to comment. I think we’ve done 
some things right. The law suit has given us some financial means 
to make some steps that might otherwise not have been available. 

We also appreciate the house support of the moratorium on TCM 
as we’re facing losing $73 Million for the care that we provide kids. 
I think we’ve been able to do, one of the things Dr. Leslie men- 
tioned, was all children coming into custody getting a health 
screening within 30 days. That is something that we mandate and 
is done at our health department within links onto mental health 
health assessments in the community as needed. 

I mentioned in both my written and oral testimony about the 
centers of excellence that we have, those were actually created by 
a different lawsuit that we have but have really served us well. 
They were created specifically for kids in imminent risk of custody 
and our most complex cases go there. 

Those kids that have not only numerous mental health diagnoses 
that are aggressing in treatment, not progressing in treatment, no- 
body knows what to do with. Foster parents are at a loss, and the 
team of professionals that are psychology, neurology, medical take 
a look at that child. They do provide some ongoing care. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not able to see every child coming into custody or 
provide ongoing care for every child who remains in custody, but 
they have been a fabulous resource above and beyond the nurses, 
psychologists and psychiatrists that we have in-house in Ten- 
nessee. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Ms. Stenslie, you commented that at 
one point you wound up in detention, to some kind of a detention 
situation. 

I worked for a number of years at the center in the State of 
Washington where we dealt with all the kids who came through 
the juvenile justice system. We gave them a comprehensive work- 
up at that point. I don’t think we had a comprehensive work-up. 
This was Cascadia; that’s now closed. I don’t know whether they’re 
still doing that in the State or not. 

Did you receive anything different when you got to that level of 
dysfunction? 
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Ms. STENSLIE. You know, I’m not so sure, because people 
weren’t discussing that with me directly. So I don’t know for sure. 

In those correctional facilities there were certainly more people 
with doctor in their title than I had seen in other kinds of places; 
and, so, as an adult, someone who has worked in those systems, 
I know that there was more mental healthcare available right 
there on campus, but I don’t know that I actually received it. 

I do remember very vividly standing in line with nearly every 
other resident of those facilities at eight o’clock every night and 
eight o’clock every morning to each get our little white paper pills 
in a little white cup. I’m not aware of receiving any more or better 
health or mental healthcare while I was there. The fact that I grew 
up without knowing about what my own diagnoses were and what 
the meds were for, I’d have to say as an adult then learning about 
that PTSD diagnosis, then I was able to take some control about 
it. 

Then I went and did some research and found out what it was 
and was able to look at those books and to ask questions and say, 
you know what? That does describe me and there are some ways 
to fix that out there and I’m not just crazy and I’m not just des- 
tined for a whole life of nightmares and not sleeping at night. Then 
I could claim what belonged to me and get rid of what didn’t and 
address it, but I had no chance to even do that until somebody 
talked to me. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Dr. Thompson? 

Dr. THOMPSON. Well, medical home also would be the 
naysayer. It’s the new buzz word. We went through chronic care 
management. We went through disease management and now 
we’re at medical home, and quite frankly, I’m still perplexed about 
what this is, but I think it’s a good idea. For me it’s three things. 

I absolutely agree with records management, whether it’s elec- 
tronic or whether it has to be portable and it has to go, because 
how can you really tell what’s going on. The other thing I think is 
missing is medical home has to be putting the client at the center 
with mental health, medical, and family services integrated. 

Most of the time, I don’t know of any service that actually mixes 
and matches all those three together well. I think there are pieces 
and parts and we’re trying to find those. We certainly are trying, 
but we haven’t figured out Washington State. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. What’s the place that you wind up 
with the problem in coordinating the three? 

Dr. THOMPSON. Well, I think its contracts are separate. Budg- 
ets are separate. You fund mental health differently than medical 
and sometimes differently than family services; and, therefore, you 
contract differently. There are multiple mixes of people in this dis- 
cussion and there is not really good integration. That’s fundamen- 
tally what I see. 

So when you can write contracts and funding streams where they 
all have to talk, then I think that’s a medical home. Whoever 
wants to be at the center, at the top, whatever, fine, but, right now, 
I see it as, “Is it the pediatrician that wants to be at the center?” 

As far as I’m concerned, the client’s at the center, and 
everybody’s got to talk around that client. My take-home point is 
that we have not done a good enough job of explaining med man- 
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agement to the families and the clients. I’ll take that home, and 
that’s going to happen. 

The third thing is standards. You can send him off to a medical 
home, but if we don’t all agree on what the standards are, what 
the care is, and we see it in our State, in some places it’s a whole 
bunch of meds. In some places it’s not many meds. In some places 
it’s meds combined with mental health treatment. So I think stand- 
ards are really important. I know it’s probably a dirty word, but, 
people have got to. What we demand of banking and what we de- 
mand of our automobile industry and our space industry is that 
we’ve got to take an industrial approach or an engineering ap- 
proach. There can’t be the standard of variation that we see in 
medicine. 

I know that’s probably not the best thing to say, but as I look 
at it, we’ve got to do what we’ve done really well in banking and 
automobile; and, we can push that into medical. I think we’re going 
to do a much better job. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Is that happening in the pediatrics as- 
sociation, the National Association of Pediatrics? 

Dr. LESLIE. In terms of setting standards? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Yes. 

Dr. LESLIE. Well, both the American Academy of Child and Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry and the American Academy of Pediatrics rou- 
tinely publish guidelines on what’s appropriate treatment and try 
to get those into the community. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. So you’ve got the guidelines. You’ve 
published them. They simply are not filtering down to the practi- 
tioners or there’s no oversight. 

Dr. BELLONCI. There’s a great deal of variability, and I don’t 
know that any of the states have all the components that I would 
like to see implemented. I think there are good examples of some 
best practice and merging some of what you’ve heard today. 

This doesn’t have to be that complicated. We need to have 
screening at intake and point of removal. Was the child already di- 
agnosed with a psychiatric condition? Are they already taking psy- 
chiatric medication so they continue on those, if they had a pre- 
existing condition? 

Do they have an emerging trauma related to the removal itself? 

If you believe the statistics that 60 to 85 percent of these kids 
are going to be diagnosed with a psychiatric condition, when I was 
trained in medical school you skipped screening and you just go to 
comprehensive assessment of their needs and strengths and move 
to treatment planning, because why waste your dollars screening 
at such a high incidence rate? 

We then need to have comprehensive treatment plans that may 
include medication recommendations, but, states should not as- 
sume that just because a doctor is prescribing this psychiatric 
medication that that precludes their need to have a second opinion 
capacity. I think there are some very scary stories of medication 
practices that you’re hearing about. 

I recently admitted a three-year-old who was on three psychiatric 
medications including lithium; and, when I brought that to the at- 
tention to the child welfare agency I couldn’t even get a response 
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from them. The child left on a small dose of a stimulant medica- 
tion. 

There needs to be informed consent by knowledgeable, trained, 
child welfare staff if and only if the parent or guardian can’t be 
there. There clearly needs to be information sharing with the child 
themselves, even when I’m working with four and 5-year-olds as 
best as I can in a developmentally appropriate way. I’ll talk about 
why I am giving them that medication and what they should ex- 
pect, and what they might need to look for. I meet with them fre- 
quently to monitor their side effects or their response. 

There needs to be an IT system that can actually tell the child 
welfare system what are the medications these children are taking 
in the individual case as well as in the aggregate. Then there needs 
to be a Committee that actually reviews that data periodically so 
that they can inform practice and engage the child psychiatric com- 
munity. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you all for your testimony. 
Mention was made of the section in the Invest in KIDS Act about 
the healthcare coordination and Mr. Weller and I are working on 
trying to bring. We may not get the huge bill out of here. This Con- 
gress is a little bit confusing in terms of trying to do something big, 
but we’re trying to do some thing that we think can help the sys- 
tem, particularly in this area before the end of the session. 

So, thank you very much for not only coming but waiting and 
participating and we thank you for coming. Thank you very much. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:37 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Responses to Questions for the Record posed by Chairman 
McDermott to Julie M. Zito, Ph.D. follow:] 
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mcdxaiicei. Physicians send sn odd njfdicnbr™ when d* icsporisc let IrcalmcnL is 
n;i:|'J4'.k..i.-. ulUibuph. discontinuation ivr sw:!cln-iu niay K. most useful. AratlhcT liiclar 
■CKWimMe I-ji rnuLlbk dasarJ cd : 1 1 -j ■! i :n 1 1 ' mi use in psychiatry ;■■ !' .. luudoncy ud'lliL [MM 

9Mmi»ctnpbwi» chc to-MtuctHiee ofacvcnil ■llnciuHts lytiich limn msnfici wrtfsl 
medk$Ei<m The cffl-lrihel swnwef such comfeiiBtiora cmwes stswiK uiwcrtatnly <xf ctjltei 
cif-ecri veness. ctr snfely. Is[ana|pn£ ewnplex phumwalngH; Iherppy is ppn^lsrly 
challenging where enrdinui/iy ctFcare Is rati pa&sihlc. (Hf-lahel ns*’ it ecisnrprffl in i.hil.iu ii 
bourne line pliuniMttdciual imftirtry haft had (unlil rtCdnL Busi ETianmcedticals l:*r 
Childrea to\ (EPCa) k install an mnS exoltumu InectKlwta) IlilIo lurieiral m liinmdru! 
clinic, d Hints in nssess efficacy in children CfflBHJWfKly, phffficumE «nd w gawp*] I ire 
from ail till experience which, unshminnlely has hci!i: shown no be mitdcniwlc far rnqjnr 
psy rhmr.'pir L " I ; i . Examples n:cl i.lc iilypical itm ipc.y-c.hm ic'. selective sertK.tr, in 
rcuplaku inhibitor I SSIt 1 1 ardidcprcusanrs and nriticcnv til sanls used as mood slahi Miners. 

(JlHStiun #5. UdjwH ArJrerV thirl Mater nr# rfAndkHjffag the appn/priate l-evel vf irveriiglti 
tfiM *i Itph pfih? iV't' rtf str-M-jS^/cV Ltr-nVrfrr nt/inttr cmrtT 

The level of osier* ighl hy slide officials appears ret he Stiffly limlwd fof child 
pnychecmplc drug use since She criteria ndrsplcd by rnnny slnrcs were nrenicii hy u KTCttipcil 
tape da having lilile ur no Lrr.oiricul basis irx (he ii review criteria. Tbene nre fewlinknciwn 
diiilScviuuiccslu cirajctiCicncns with execpliuius iBfhu criteria. Also, mnny asuodaniui Started 
cl riicnl jiijcklifWS tend o It test Sen tfUc TCC'jiiiniiliHlsIi'ieis. unrr\c mjdjii|j.prs:ti timer.-; and, 
Ibms far, lack Blt«d[vklorelsiiPTeviEffl)ltriiefiSii*-^lk-r pltySstidn behavior Or patient 
uulrcime. Rec eerily, lliere.irc saveml enTorlSlC- imppinie OlS ovoalgjrt for fo HO 1 Cart, in 
perlicular, in EILinais, Tennessee, Tenjs, nnd M*£?jichu«st!3. Illinois itatlds (tut bM*lKChc 
iiAidd lliCy have adoplcd mesasinule academic husedeKpcrl .is Iheclinicpl rvvtft«w:r fen 
till |i£jTchoirv#ic dni(! pKHtiipliuni lur yuullh in. stale uunlody. T his ananycmeni hei|>hicnK 
A'CrJ.ininhikiyartd alu pCMnilS tatfliaiiuitr of inlaraialiin hclwcci: medical peers. This Is n 
model J Miver hnsedon m} ^-y«tr«|VrikYiOt; wicMip ihc Yutk Islam CHTke of Menial 
Hr-illh syulemt. There., I winked with the aulctn-iaind exccmion rejwn irift 5>smin tif OvcrdlijIiC 
d pdiNdiutiopic medimfliciiis Jar severely mcctlal ill iiKlivid':ial» hn^priul jjod :il Sink 
Jt^vhnllric «ntua. 

Qucslletit tv ft at rt the Kfireml cnwvrtginrs H-'iWiie Jftc mi, lit ill cumnthuiiy nw rhs utt a}' 

&srit-ptye'Ji?tt)i.- drug* ip JAptri CMWnfn «t 'th iyehutit>raf amt cr>\c>ii('nai 
The leaders in acadensic child psychiatry and nr Ihe Td| MH Srtd fDA iciuj ic* support Ihc 
existing dviikncu ihal enltpsytchcilir ircdicaiMi::. are useful for seriously ditttlplito youth. 

I TC iK'lcul e.i ads.'CTstc rfTccLs linns lhc»e drugs can heiscrieus. Ter ecamfilc, ihe<flypiral 
nnrir^ychwics- CSfry i iris'! &f dru p-i rtd utced diabetes untd lipid ahneimnlTlisas kn rhe 
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&HiiniUiiiFy Standard iripHc: Iml die bcnelib ;m:vwh!i I'm [MKmhBl risks AiLJiLhHtal kiila 
flf ihe risk? mid bcnefllsin I'urnciuniLy-li I'siK'il pypulalimis i>. wanaoUML 

Please: cnnuci: me if >mn h^addiiiowil qucaion^ On a personal jwtft, [oan^ambte yem 
«n bringjnf jmLffpnufK5ipn»J imining well lf>tyoi>j r*>e illdi-. iduad -ohi Id W die n»a 
vulm r niblu population Lim:"^i U.3. children today. 

SirKwcly. 


Mk M. ZaiflL, PhD 

ProfciKff of Pimmtisy *nrf I'syehiaJCry 


5 


[Responses to Questions for the Record posed by Chairman 
McDermott to Christopher Bellonci, M.D. and Laurel K. Leslie, 
M.D., MPH follow:] 
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ttL'^pium 1 hi V:kl Hi'-'ii.il IJuL'tlLims 
C , l i i'-I"|>lij r litllrntL, M.ll. und 
l.arirrl K. l.wliL', MD, MPII 
fix Ihe 

llnuvs SiiHil'imi: ini^EL'L 1 in Erai-umf Sc^uririi- amt I' it i Lilly Suppim 
k. i- | :■ is--. I- i i 1 . 1 1 i 'k , |' i i i i MflJe-rinoll, \I.DL, 4 li.iir 
.1 ii iil- I .Hch. UlllK 

‘-PwcrlmkiR PrsychtHropk' liruuU*? ^iiHipp.ChlMrvii in F«lerCaH" 

Wfair <iff Jam*? .if Af fhallttytts rJill' -Vyir^^.r.-HV flf Hi*Wnfji fu$ U\fnrm*A , , r- r Jii.- 
uk of ptycfovwt\ I. 1 1 1 1 iiiiii-vJii vhitdTm to fpiw eatt? ftowhavi SitM3 

rJJ !■: ftSWf'? LWfcl ►yvJ|T|.l|V l UrV.'l. , i||V i i r.,1 1 J J 1 1 i.-j |' -,.J 1 1 yvJ r r.'.M-i' i iVirfj KJl-rJl+- l':v.'i|'.i|.^yj| l 

nr ii,' .'fli'.f.i-.r+i- pjry-rrk, .jm ri’|.- , iV.i iV,* uftfarr aftw)'' 

Bat'll Seaic hi* Lis own r&qitlntnKtn for ihc pravlriourf mfomned consent for 
pejrchouofk mcdaHHlons. Many ♦( these pottelcs -are driven by elans- aeckn lawsuiis w 
Il‘"isI;iI['-l- iil'IhmI- a-KImi thul Stale. I i California. Ihe li.^.r-lnlm'i: fiai-Jalnl Ihal. 
inAdicaiitM Li: apfiiilniid by a jd-dgt. Ill Maseirhu-iLlts. i Uuardiau-nd-tilcill is afpiHriilUd 
for children ill Slatf Custody fill y il the fitdi-ralitui is an aMLi-psycht'lic. rii all fiber 
| nr-. ■, l- 1 1 ■ : 1 1 1 1 -j iiiuSil-uIknik, Llir vlnld welfare L ast wOrkUr gives ujipnival. In Tiurs.i-.iLL. si 
Ihe |Kimil is ntd available If jnc LLnsurri ur parental rijjila liasv kmi lerminalfd, one uJ 
twelve icgiiiniil health iiriiL. intr-.i -. yise jnf™iiLil ..■anst iil 

One sit' LI il 1 fhu lunges ltT this priHiess isniisiirinu Lumunianicjlim heLwcsm Ihu menial 
health, provider making Ihe di agmy-.lj.:- assessment midi i r ■.-■.! i 1 1 if. reefinmendalHiti and 
Ihr individual asked m provide in formed consent. Ideally. Ihe parent or guardian nf the 
ill. Id is prevent fix the psychiatric evahnalkirL, has an opportunity lei ask (|nostkH or Ihe 
provider, understand ihe ask* and here his id" the prapesed treat mem I. and provide* leuh 
mfonned enviseru. Thu desire for an expedited decision. making prvcesi hnL -ibiukl mil 
l.niirp Ihe need for a imh engaged inlHHrnad consent pnjoejs. Informed «iracnl defaults 
In Ihe Si.ne il' pun null ni'hns are uerminnlcd nr if the parent hit guardian ennncil he 
itVi iini'fnsly intuit ed in die psychiatric bums pin end Stales must ir.iin ease workers 
iihiini die m-d., and heneTiis isf piychimnc metlicui jiins hi order fisr them in tv ah|e m 
provide informed cisrM<ms fee the children iw ihsir eiise-knii.1 We line rs.ii .i ware of imy 
Suns i hni :.rwhiiri?e filler pweatElo provide- infasmed «h»hiI 

Ittr Hiiur Stafti 'hr i'n." ■, nv'-m i-'i w i.d.irr.-jn . :J tftrW dphr^ntj^-ati <ftuw4«v fjrpin 

nVrty AftHitV rhikt ■‘tlJ-. hryvi n'.ii kJIi.vW ts r-'fr oi rfhf bffl- W prdit '■‘hi! Hi hyI iV,'/,- yrf 

n 'i*-n n' rr.'i'i k ■t.ssiJ'i'.: rt! |V u l r 


We ate not of any -csistirig surL-eysof Siase [KilitK-s in this it^ard hut iht- field 
b-Odltl linvlil I r 1. 1 1 1 1 -uth a study. IrtTCiWM-isVtr. wlrtTi Lh . Bvl lurtcti slarltd 0(i|l:- ilt1islf m 
lliis area. Ilk: tTiiU Wdlini: dCftaruiiaiH did !hH hast- a vonsulllpg tliiltl pSyClXiHris'l 
Sri-.i. 1 1 ; si i. 13111: Dr. Bullms'i Was ahk la help drafi .he |i-Ji dew.i!|i|im and latilhalt' the 
Ini ii^u n| the IXi'iu IniuiL r-f ChiLdmi" s Sun kia H r-- 1 slaJf ukild peiythiairisL S-imi larly in 
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MassachiiscLIs. I hi. iJi'iMinrc: .1 dI" Social Services was and remains '.vilhsmi. a riir.'.u il'.na 
child pi-y-hiau mi. They have tarn "borrowing' child psyehialcivU frixn (lie Depunmenl 
i>T Me ran I I L allh ]re Connecticut. children and family' 1 services are under one 
adm ini sins live mnhrcll 1 jnd they have a number of child psychialrists both e.iilra.ly ami 
regionally allocated available to liwlII 1 u Ihc child veil arc system and they are purl -sit' 
l.-i.ii 5 rate s nieJicasion review i::m San Direr. County in. Cali Irani a mnvinu fcoward 
vi alh having a ii.divanm clinic sped Reilly Nit children 11 fcsler cane under the auspice!, 
cd County .Menial Jlc-jJlh. 

Chilli psy-chijcrisi!- ere in xhoii supply and hivin ilumand. The Sucgyxm General estimates 
I re; nreiLai 1 i l.ljCKl for lie nation ami currently (here are just T.WHt rnehidi rng ilcr-e 
eir. iqed n non. direct care activities tcdminisirallon, research, leechicy 1. liven fewer 
i ll h: psy . hiu rise, ire farm liar with the nnicpic neeils and chit I lenges tsf ivori: ug wit hi 11 
eh. hi welfare syuemx. The limicuinii ip mimberv and experience with ehtlilien jo child 
wetfire it also 1 mu for ileve-hifiniemnl-hetinvioml jusli arrici irrf, Some cxeiiing. models 
ivf ronsolroiion are ijiilia .nn medicul wchiVil:, liir consultation anti tre-jinks-it rev tews This 
«p.ies 11 AjbI purpose erf gelling high caliber ■wnsuftation 10 chilli wdfnre depjtnneiins 
and exposing medienl slwderwsi child psychiatry inriiwcs and ttatilemic child psychimrisls 
nnd dcvdnptiiciniil-hcliRviorril pediatricians kj rhe nnenni health needr-of children in iIb 
child welfare t-yosm 

iki ^tit tvlfive rfiai a tr*($iiwi i<rj«f 'foinrJtiod\ i> Merited w rVi-m' Jrttrt 1 jmi#h>ii' 

rJu- we onsT m£hifafw™rJiw ^ jh.t'.y ^iri wh rtitMU'cjivffVU H'Jrkir rtw/tosr*' can r<-.v,.’ 

We strangle endme that ell States should be responsible ha' ct^im rua llist children la 
rftdr ctHtody we receiving appropriate t:rc=iiinrtii for their nttemal heaMh eonilckiM, 

Given ihe varleiy i>f resources. culiurES. languages and setiing-, nartonwlde we doubi a 
Millie approach would be applicable ro all Slates. How ever, iherc arc critical points in 
ilw dcdalon-ntufKlpg process lOm edicts Siaics «i opportunity k> bnpaei a positive 
outcome tm youth ami families in intfiiitg clicir mcmal hcalf’i necifc: 

t. Icpuri entry into caic „■ dti Id/yiwillL 'hon'd have a nicnUd lUJaitlt scrvvfiidi.e td 
dcICnitinc arty priiir menial Eh. allh Lmnditiun and |xiM LnraliiKTiL indudnije cun cut 
and |tasl piv-chialnc itMdJcalicn use. In udditiim. any cluldfyciuUi wtre. r c'i;m^ 11; 
phiLvntcnls I n iumi-uiIiiii iifclraLiv: reasons, shoidil he ra-cvalisriud (U iklcrinirc il' 
any bvhavitiral btun arc Irip^cnnjr llsc change tresevuch ■■u.ccccjs .vimc l 25 r i of 
children in fuller care cxposcncc al lea-, I one placcirhnil c lause Iilvmisc ul 
prcihlv'iiLS in lincir psychosocial Iwiclimii^: see Jamais La nils vert, ijlymcn, 

Ijcsllc. "Predictors of Gulpalicrti Mcnl..| llcnlllt Service Use The Eolt! irf Foster 
Care Placertsml Change". MentaS Hmtiti 5fi\icei ffemvrrh. vnl. 6 , pp. [ 27 - 141 . 
2)!HU). 

2 . Fee those cl: .Idrc a-youdi wilh pi, I or cm 1 cm nxeilaL health issues. 2 . 

compiehensis c j.v,e:-sri>:nl should lx c ■■ 1 1 1 : ■. r.- ■ l' d within 1 hires cay, or placement in 
custody leading \o .2. Irenlment nr service plun on hisvv Ihe child's menial .ic.ili h 
ocxds will be adilressad while Ihey are in care. 


T 
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3. If a psychiatric maliftMlom is-iecofinmeiritsl. and laws, polios or precitce pnevcim 
she fweni from providing Infanncd cmik™, a process ft* obtaining Infonned 
ccmsaM Irum a Knowledgeable. wc-ll-rr-juiiedshild wtlSuif staff pcison itiu^l he in 

J'lillT. I'.l-L-jlly. Lht pClM'lh pun-ijilk^ Its/ LUllM/IlL is [SCM-mi lOf Ibf ■i.-' lll'jall'.'ll and 
even when pane tils are nut able lu pmjvi'Ji COrtSfirtt, i Iil; are trite ufuJ in ll>: 
dismsfautn m u nicaimiglul Way. Aswcnl mi'-.I be iwjjrhl from lh« vutilli iflawe 
policy ar pc-jehu.' ile> nul allow ilium lu uivu uucv.eni l,in sumc SlaLcs ad descents 
can uivc [heir own ocNscnLic 

-l. SmiIl 11 - iiL'etl tnfrtnialiisj leehmi&igy systems Ihai ear, irvinilcir child specific ami 
a* crccale mcdiculnm list kn children in cuslixh At Ihe Sdule IttvcL, teams should 
be axpcinsiblc Chr review ing concerns regarding prescription ixf psychiatric 
medical kins. This ic.i ii canesluhlidi triggers, that w nuld result in a review isf thu 
types i >1 iiil'i liuni urn pnesen ImiI. dnsajeL, comb mil bans of 1i1.--.lie.1i jneis, jgc isf she 
child, iipprnprjnicncsi, nf iiynH/aiii'in m> ■ 1 i . ■ | ir-h. 1 1 ■■ u hot isher services Aral 
supgwns :irc hpinjf provided, prescribing irereh lie miiivklu.ii praci iirenera w 
programs, cie 1 tre iemn would have ibr responsibilny of i nieriiicinc wit h the 
community pravidera la «dtf so ensure best practice nppronchcs we being 
uh li zed for children ■ n StJtt-c custody 


3. A intvhanLam tor accessing a Vivuiid <>pii'iiii from an tw.|Kdjs&C£d eliiiieinii when 
an identified iHggCrfS) is noted rnu -,1 he in place Tliis iriighl mc'iidc IvIcpliiHh/ nr 
neb-based cnn-iu ll ali"ii ur reJrfrid 10 a Center nl Esse llerscc. h eunenlly done 
in Tennessee. 

6. Treat men Is list children in Stiiie l us had y should be evidence bused where 
evidence is available md ulherwise based ixi expert developed aiiice lines for 
care. At many or il:e ovide nee 1 hated Ireal meius for the lypcscif pnstrianx 
camonanty seen nnxing children in child welfare are ueil medications, child 
ste ll ar/- systems should -work with Medicaid anil menial health mi assure these 
nnn-phuraiacxdngic IrciiimeiKV jk accessible and emplciyud for children i n child 
welfare, l-.v.ii' ipies isf e^idenee-fmeeil psyehintLerapisiiiK.’ prpjrpnM of 
.ipplkrahilicv m children in child welfare include Pww-t’hilJi Inieraeiise Therapy 
CPCIT>, MnltirMiiosnEwsiLl Trecrn^'m FostwOne, Trnumn-fticussd Cojnintve 
Bclwviorid iTierwy- Mmhl-Sydemic bnament fMST) undi others Plenre steihe 
Califcsmiu teietnee-hased Clearirrghemrf for Child wcffaiCsiruTltm svct^ice 
for mare Inform rood l|inp./frvww s^lklwidfitwItwinglHMBC.ofgT 

An: fr ivfev -i iwlfr iiTii-' one (liwrcl in fn'nyi iS"ne farrtilitri ■ ■ 1 tj i't fitrfi {'< iff ^ire.o rh/iref 
jrswfsotff/pic mnfo/OrwiT.s thmi foster Mldrerr tvhtr are plattrf in other xellmKi? 

9l makes sense tlial children ai hieh.i leve-ls uT care are prescrihisd mure psse'histmpiL; 
imsdk-atiuns. In 111. Bullonri' s own pritlk* which it eunsidered alerharv earn setlnie. it 
is ml Rincommcm fixr children In ho ad mil led m 4-S medical iixii willi as iiiany as IIT2I1 
pens- meib/iliem -risii s. I Jaia over lire List Jik yoAis shim- ihar ch ildren under his care 


3 


[Responses to Questions for the Record posed by Chairman 
McDermott to Tricia Lea, Ph.D. follow:] 
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Rex|Hime Id Adrliliiinii] Qui-ith'iio 
Tricla l.tj. Ph.Ii. 

iJinelnr iif MhIil'hI unrtl Ifehiminral Seri it** 

Tennessee Ih ji.Li hr.i iil of Children's Seriiera 

Haikc Sub™™ id IkC nil limmi SffUrlfi nrrl 1-airih Support 
Hiennn Cemmfttet 
l 1 , Si. H«uu of Representatives 
.Urn Mtlternwii. M,l>-. Chair 


"M;in;i^iii^ PVjrtlhiErtifik' MedloURHO l Sage in a Child H'elfarV ft., M*nr 


.lam- 1 UL 2 CHIH 


The Department tif Health and flu/utm %rrv\cc\ recently published <nu interim final 
rule Rttwririnf; Ike tt.st of mannstrmetit senirtt jw-imde h j Sla fv Medic aid 

ptrattraiur. The re^ataliaas place new Haitatieits rut the use vf targeted caw 
management ft) treat children hi hr faster care system. IVJj.tj impact m •aitid this 
ftfajh>std rate have .1 11 .S tali. 'V ahititj Jit use j'-lv j 1 . ,-j 1 .■ r meditations Jit jncnj faster 
ehildrtu with mental health rlisarders'l 

The imp.*': pf (he sinnposiJiJ rule is sifnificpiu iwctj il ihe K | u re of Tf® n C i-.-iee 

Depanmcnl of Children' s Seniew h losing nppnt* iwMely ITS mill*™ in funding. This 
i? over irlft- of ourwinwd hi'daet und i* rcM^li in* in 'he lew of over l W flail po film's, 
While ihe impoet on ih# atoilicy of Tonne* fee so we ^ydntiopK n«di«uticu is treat 
mental disorder,. for c luldten in ftmer care will nee bedinecliy ^ffovicvi hy ihe loss of 
federal (finding for layered tau’ muna^nicin acuvir»ei h die overall prases of care 
cooKlIiMrikHi for ehililaan In tusicsly could Pilfer "ITic- [VipiMtirvni of Children 1 , EeiVK.it, 
Will m. 1 kin^LT tit a We lei deliver cirr^c-ledtfat il'uiiijpeiiiLiir sOrtrieLt k>i tin Idler) in if, 

LDrt mill will Iiuvl Lo relv on ertlicr thJflilLes IjO assifl. Children ill flute entfedv K«-ill Xill h' 
iil'li' In receive b.allh Mm- iett Irimi o.iiki:r.dL';l pro, lifers anil: liom pniviiirri 311 [lie 
eminiuniLy hill ensuring urnlLnu lie of e;n e iin J la:, I the eure fix 1 these dii Idreri is 
Li>.ir.:lio;ilLil will he lit; ire el:.‘;lei:aiae. 


What is TVrrrrrs™* riirjijf to ensure iluti fitter ehiMreti wfeii art prescribed 
fttyehrarnpie meditatiaas art aha reettvittii a erwliuutttn 1 if taker treatment tervtftts m 
address their menial health needs ? 

Tennpd« is eommitled Inenflirinj! rhm fa *«r children who nrc pre^riheti 
psychotropic medicnimw uhorereive n eorni iwum of olhw iroanment senkea waddnew 
dheirinerwfll huilih nedfr. 5<sm! ihincs Ate m oldde whelp meke this huppen 

* Firql iMf.ill. ill ■■ pnanice 3: dearly -,i.ikil in i%ir [Jt'S Mi'iLi-'inioii Mi.iiitiirine 
fliikdcl ines: "M^lie.uion nhiKiliJ he iikjtr. ih'il ns partof el cci mji re h elusive 
iresninem p>..:i ihm iiieliiibhi: ippropri.ile- heh.ivior pl. : .iiine lyniputm ami 
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behavior niixiiLcirinu: . csirmmj nival inn between ■the jineiL'ribir^c clinician and 
the youth. p arm Is, ^.lar.li. ~i. filler paaeols, IK'S. ia-i nioiia:e _ IhesupiMlsI. 
jwyJiairiciun anil anvsilhcr ivlev.M" mcmJbers of the child or yc-sjlh'.s I kji n-jc-ni 
scam.. - 

'■ In odililimi. every ease 'f a child i a Custody il nj ' icvt cd an a. in- 'ill 'll y hi in 
in Ji' hJm.hI uupetviliiHl bGLwCTO Ilk 1 Case M art a £ in s :iiuJ Elicit supri v imm s F'arl 
Of Lfc is S^pervLiiCifi fi.kijiLS ini v.’IicLIilt i f inH. childmi- ir fijiHr iiMt an: 
receiving all nccilcd ItcaLiHcnl scTviccs, 

* The Sraseof Tsnnewee EK'pnmeni of Chi klncn'h Services has recemly 
tipOhd^l iib wnwwide data sysmti to elk™' for baler &wumenwtk>n and 
ir*d(inj3 of all henlth sefvicer children neeeii n, Tills E-ystem also rdlowb for 
she rvfnuin^ nnilracki n& of recommended services and identified service 
needs. wich meponv tocnMirc iM these air HMompHithfid 

* Tennessee EX"fi comrnci-. wjlh pi nciiler a .vneiis lo del her services In 
children in stale custody. These cnnlracls lie.ireji .- iowi or services fix 
every level of cue. .Jl sif which mandale an array i>f services In chi Itlren si» 
ihaL no riiikl is recciv inn; medication as the only i nleriermon 

* Tennessee requires fchul apptvpr ink inJurmcd car.scin he --hl j neii prior In a 
child in custody being placed ixn ptiyLhvilnypic nicdavalisni. [I parcnLi.l rights 
have been lerniioMud or if the pitniv are unavailahle. Lhun she IX' S Kccimnl 
ILiIlh Unit Nurse previdex tiravent. As pan i»f [his CLxmenl prses. ih. nurse 
reviews live child's placerneiiL ami irealmenl needs. This review helps ensure 
dial children are receiving all needed l~c.n a:cr : services and nsiLjird la k lie 
medication as the only inccmmliixi. 


ffov iiih". Tenants crus wot /i.iit rfut.hvrt i/ndcr ikeir /.uprrvisiiiM hsvin'd /Medical 
i'i ’aiutaii/n mud health se rtvnumjf jwiVst fv lunt/ji plated an payahatraptr medit tuiatr, 

Tennessee DCS emphasises the impedance rif health screening and evaluations, Tor all 
children in cui-andy. As a child enters [He custody sif Lhe Male, a Well Heine Informalidii 
.ill- 1 Uhl-ary fivmi it completed wilh lhe chi Ill 's purenU-'giiaiiL.-ns This form iLacumenls 
i niei.il lieakh hisnxyof lhe eh. Id, including allergies, current medications, current end 
upcoming bcallh services, mental health Ireulrnenr htisttiry. and education status. T he 
IX '3 kcm.iisil Psychehtgitrs aral Nurses review (hit mfitrmal iiso and in.ik.se- 
reeojnrnemhilimt n-y.. lting any jpnmediaee medical nr mental healih neciL, and 
crvnnumicnie rln • infominlittnlolhe: PCS Case Malinger so itipi follow up can occur. 
These identified E urv needs pne irpekeil via our child wylfue- d.ii.ihise 

Tefinetscc alw has i rank men led the uee of n Buntbrdized aswEsirail process for all 
children Li custody. Ttwough -ysutlnboraHion with n wtionnHy recognized cupem. Dr, Jdin 
S- 1-ytwM. DC5 desdoped un aw^menh wol dehvett from lhe CANS fChildnnd 

Vi I.: -■ ,. .-ill ■s:-.l- i.l ,Sl K-il-jrlis.- Mils invrv-1' i:nl Iv . M|-||'- in .1 I ■ P ill I1S-11 ill! .■( ill ■_ 

custody uoj is osed so inform (he Child and Ruuds T«ani iCI-T) idxurt (hr iwcdcof iht 
child iome-Im In ptacetneiH tkfenninimtHK. The CANS fenlco aompleictlM anor Initial, 
iiafwiilon or decision maki 0|i fnn-nt In ihe care of n chi Id m tvisrody. Every t ANS 
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UHtFiMiiiiiK is nsvxmvl by the case niui: n-arer:! xupenis/ir, » well ut by clinical slulTai 
Lhc five Cerlen. (if i : .ii.vllc:i.'c acrcsx Ihe rfluLe. 

The ( 'ANJi JSSESKrosil is purl of ilic LP5DT heallh screening process Lhul all ehildrrn 
entering care- receive. The CAKS looks al TKych.skicical sympLonis dial drive depression 
and .a her inenljJ illnesses hui absrcassewtes euiisalLve fnclon. l ike in.iim it..: pkkIuci! d 
i mml' broad-hosed approach [inue-jin-pj-nl raihcrlhan juxl focusing, op 
psychophairnuciiitigy. 

Addiltorwl ly, .ill chi klreii enlering die cuxlndy of i he Sure (if Tennessee are required 
ho ncce-ke jn F-Jirfy Periivlic .'icreem ng 1’hag.mfc.k an.L Tre Jinn-em iKPS-l'J'l —well -child 
cheek npl screening iviihir. ili da;,-:, -nt umerirg cuxlod) The-e screen ngs are ii-milh, 
enenpleleii ji rhe local treallh -ilcpon iirenix, Nil -(line children may nve-iie shem from rheir 
Primary Cue Plwitfcr if needed. Lufcrrnwtion nJhiiineiL from ihe Well -Reing I r. limn*] ion 
nnd History Fi-irm .1- nell ns from iheCANS asset spent ■< -laired wilfi llie heiihheare 
profes^njral -cwnpSelHig ehiip- l-.PS.DT eo-aminariisn Rc-olrt nf ihkeMimiiurinm nre 
communicated directly io ike r>CS- nesionnl nnr-e-, who Kbniify nnd so mimm rente imy 
identified wrv ace need> htr the vii l<?rvn One result of rhe CANS j«kI EP.5DT usreemnj 
rainy he ihe referral of a -child to < local rmenei i Ireul ih «fncr for u. fornwi menial health 
evahmumt. which could lead io Ihcdilkl rmivinji i.hcMp> service- well a- hfinn 
evaku tried for die need for psydtoinofk (nedtemion 


fi'.'ir mrltoi in j&ur TtUi/ntmy Ibnl t!\e mr vf pfyi/ititrvpk mnlicalHHt.'t in Tennvs'iit'i 
firtUftart tptle nt hat rirciirtn! liricc yivf H-flra t/nr Stair first bejfan amiilint! thru/* 
\yf Ibvj-e rfrirjcir. ifhv yuu Mie*e that the ilci tix*' iV ilim'Ily rcdhtaf vj fhe Stale V 
iacm/\eit ri?Knlii(i\w (/fihc\t (Inipx? 


I I v-lie-c- nlui it* ii-urf. ifiai Teuncsoc EKS iHfsdcuic m Amu I tying policies, 
i inf Iciin/nLinf l ev: practice i. arid pun iding ■ inp.ii ue eiioiiitiM-i n^: uflhk n-cot 
pnydLuIrvfiii: mcdtCMLahK IW diildicn in ruskxly lisu hnJ ml clfeel on like UK'liiw n Ific 
pcTccnlneL' oT Cukbkfv i-lisldren btiihg prescribed psycltolrc^iie nifilbCMidiiS. Huvic-vet, E 
caiii'.il oKIriliulc direct causility. Mi cii^rinn prnalc prcu-iderM, cieiimuriiLy partners. ami 
tflici -laic a :1 cm tic- in the devetupnienl anc impfemeriaiii* nf Oiir pc ' I re i la and 
rimiloi me psixeak DCS lia.s incKUMcd lhc awarcncks r>f .lie hmii: i>f ptyebnlKipiK' 
msILcalicm il'hiui! n ilh cli: Irirer in lhc ilultc uf Tcniicrenx'. Tliis irioeused foaii hat ted ki 
Lncreascd nic^iiLtirinc and uvvnijdiL hy dlhcr liiIiIil'-. hi the Male. E : ;-i e.i..ainlc. 
TerniEbsee's M.die.rJ pnijiram I.TcnfiCareh iiislhuud elunccc in il.s Icrnm-ari Llial 
maiiduid prinr jjulhtrrixalirn anydnic ihitc Limn one anriiik'prcrK&Til TiiediiLalUin or ihitc 
than one aiidp-iyebtilic mcdieuliiyn Mere pceM/rihcd litr elnldien. Aka. TeimEsmoe's 
Dup.’-imenl ol'MjnlJ. Eleakh and Develop men I at Dknbil: lie:; |Xk>n:.ikitMl new ticenung 
rcciilalian.-i fiwieNideoliad Lrealmenl f. i l' i : i l i L -- ten Ln^. ebildren and v-ciulIi rhal required 
faciLil ict tc have nurses. Jtlminiiwriiig medicaLinn lei chdiben and cn erceeinji ihe 
nrodicadon peocesi. The acpaine monilieinc pnsviikd by IK'S os well a-; emtimkrd 
advance me on. in poliek-.-: mul pr.ieln.eM relaxed lei p.-ryehalcopie mediLalLdii n-jee- keep- 
i hi- issue- jet a pnisriiyfoenh for nit eni il ies stervinis our children. 


[Responses to Questions for the Record posed by the Sub- 
committee to Misty Stenslie follow:] 
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Jura »(WOI 

IV ii du:t: nm Mc-^ciauuU .11! Ml JjLfi -. "J lauL-iMVidtitlifit. 

riijct yau again Jar il:r oppool-jij > j be pin cf iht recw hewpe nn U* ww ptydmycifiit 
nrj Jl.n.-jiii uVF. 14 ; :l J I lira 1 . In Idiur tire. As -i pan at *? -wctwl mrnmnm «f «h»nni nfilir 
iii>1a ike 4»>lcfti il li A jrivjcge jhl is. hlE^r X sMitt OVT lOltcs and nur rsprr'rncr* wdUi }nu 
in He foltfe -"rf i rnjr:i s : c ^ |Jc li™ -.if 'Jn :re>. Vi -til tunic id'll 1 i_J ill lafKT Clrt. 

I tfjttiilly v iin id ntu'iL yiy L an i i wcIIet li?r j>ir p-iniM.i-ir «numilm=iii :n t*in* 

‘!l:r..'i'..rj|li.ri':-.'.jll Ip, lie iliihlin:’ f it Li inJ«diK> llttved ycur (CTUTIEfliS Jl IV li»Jinp 
jau dkiiced i:,»t pnli l:iit. pur nw. :ic*B fir m n::ri jSscii urillC 12 JSL. .-Dd fdlST Cttt 
dlunus Ji Ihf IJoiM gtmuk i| » prnurfnl ^pnaur In lur -[Phi Ilk: lllU pl»t4 _£ CHIT lira. 
ITit r'ltlhdr runenKBi sasds LtiTuiyb Halk Kewlaica 1309 Ispbiraiac by Ctn^sojr.uc Jnltr. 

I re il l :uii_Llly hun :f _ [j.l 1 1 ,j 1- llI Jl-.iI -.'P Julian.'. t II die 11jllu1. il illlinr.. OOTiniUmr^',, mUYf c .1 
Y15 m . i lit jFiv-t ft Ihp: -Ein.ichi llnl -wr were I :ii c-_ urppnn^d, und itX di:LV l'l:i 

.MUKlur. iau will lied aapuiKi to tic uddiueaii qnefliDtis tram ".be ¥,*►;• wnnr.Tjcr.. I hnjv ;.vti 

tiili lirml lliii ir.rimntl'jti kdplul iuyftir 


■\Miin, 1 K: 1 - ■: v-raL fnv L|it r^-p-n rl 1 1 n i I v 1 1 : ikie Lur Lipaiizixi ud plcdlt OlillHII US yell 

are v-:ntc:nj nn iceies rd»itd 10 liSiW nulftcii . — m cummin ily a fci|iiil;. invested In iKftUlE 
liter out yeuntesr brtdiets me sisnis in aue-. 


Sunnily. 

VI 1:1,1 Hlm.ftJ. MKtti 
I kpiKc llun : 1 m 

(^:4X-IS ftOtff 


~z E >■ '. "3P!£ ? 
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KKiart>t®SES TO ADJiTnOHAL qi.'ESTUJfiit; IBOM THE SUKOI/ftOTTEE HN 
INCOME EHTURH-y A-tll FAMILY BtTFORT RE: THK Llfrii Of B&YtBOTffGnC 
l a nfJMh AVfGKGCIIII liElP IN foster c:ahl 

lb vfiiith VrbLi &(}( DDE *J rf,L fo'lf I" TUT matl » bu ii'f pTtMrlrhrf- Jiiyr.hnlru|ifc 

cUl-'llE JlIuD] (ire «KP IhfJ Imr » W** fin llm yuul.h L jttlLiiir 1u re-CfirS flieir 
nriSnrrfdiim 1 uni] in i.|i|HT. |n ! jli bv*[ uf uil-Ji'.iiI ( JTD th iHIk ihi ir Ulma, hull Elifi 
inur.iipiJifiim li>: tyiKUl7 

Thun: -‘tiV-i feral li:n few frnTKjJ STudifS £au leak 31 W-fcaJ to VfllUig pjflplo OCff liwjf 

Jarre Uit faker c-ire lyrttc. pa±rfulnrl]f ss : 1 pfi*** lu *e *£ unKlita:iLm ft-’J '>?= Id 
ocfamjr hnilh ssi*. Hvr ™itJLni » !&■■■«, iloag: with Dm ineodrtal pumIcth# 1 m iiliiu ihc 
Clin- ily iiCaJuuml uI'Ie ijrfli.ii: uAi-JVu prodtSsiuMls i»heu.url wiiSt Lifi pikss don fat ifair 

i: in nrra d£ mtjnr cniKsm 

Ai ) nu iHDitl k the Htsirs an May 6, Ihsny mu rurtonidj High rons otf psycbulrupii: mriieuicii 
tiM with ymfli m we ?®c IhuK Of “3 ftw -are. ■« i« typical^ D rMtlKiilrntedl *irinp 

ptuVIlM: uJ'i:I Ilia! UThfef ihsunrd uMT L-i JJIL!T'7.l..'.'ll Wc ICS LU Sb ptlpililMI U: Seed KIT 
cmibJ™ in rcpuds In icaessinE — and p.iyin|; fn — unhung naurrul ieairh esc* Sludiw t>l" 
tmnrcipkanE yv*d-> irHii^iS .■. bt=« Hit 5w luiumpIflyintrj&'WTdrr urap'kiwmni, which ui rum 

iiKioton. iliu irlsi L.rf! :ht yuunp person wauld na 1 Iil’ ■; hcriih itoah :hi 

oveno red kalian wirik ia ran, hhI '.he l*rt of IflMHlPffl in cuacKipuasm car, tsf-t if «1 iiK^inlvt 

fir the junw to NfJT uipUjI'iik IP 1 .11 medkjlicn pft'J--ripHi:nj nr jnrfatoe UCJlAJjt 

pijmluaaicyare. ArelaledisaiK ii Lhri their may hMii* ccsmctfjences Cot sudden w.iihdn.*4 
fracn 'iTiHiii pjyrtHrfnriris.iiiti3KiiiifciiH 

lie L'hir'w I Dsn r l are Irdcgvml.'nu' Asl pilv*? Hit -unjertiii l iaalih cut ^njiieragp f'tf yckthm 

!i:m :ili, n hill [hie i « .-nlj :p.:iil:.hl-: In kimiL' rfemes. Ln 3JIU3 'where "Jk ChafuD npliml it &¥. ih 

r 1 — ] 1 ftqdf nny in Mv In apply fer WntnuJ, lmtitr,. ifcrc up odGsn 4 nmpli?™il 

and cunflia:ii|; rulrf m plief --t&c uufeoice. i- \ ¥, ;in: tunn il eel MkRaihI Arid hu in CQlluRe e 

Ttii :■ .m'l 1 LICK. 

Ibau irr rr:Hny IprjBp i:T aAnlllkaUkia Jfi jiiSW eillij; ihis- qUEStitn: 

L Dots die ipaip pennn fctKvw arctrt his iiaunnwhl r*±ini: IrTtfc cnndilioes and thdr 
taatmciir I«? cflffn. (ht «k™ W ihl^ta'nn'. Ihe emptraen^enl ufivun^ rfciji.ru- 
repAidt Hi Lhtlr cwn llsu ^ ahtalulub' Ip Hie}' cas Aiaki: snfonned 

deririjTfflftiTTl.HeniHEi.'i'ra iippeuinpurijuiinn. 

3. Ail (here I'riiiiiii^ nmiutt&l ED rfllppun the 'JHEuiticninR w. Lh wif] Fiieir imaUl liedlA 
care -lor inaiance, is -Jure inHimnrr niaitibl^' A-r f^K jitiiplt lespaoslble Gat 
D-Minnr ihr yvpntt pmim I ■*> hnw :o Audtru "J»se respurrrf? An; 1her= uiqin^rflsneijr 

Kilisd PHOUl Iil jIiI: prD!( ■s.’j-jsis Kiailahicrfl rcrviCc pnsruldli'. 1 


£3rM«rii!£ :aerr_. ■•-asrtasFil^ cairr, ;.'. 


■a- • « u . . I - i ■ ■ r r j f i j I 1 

■t 11 w. 1 ■ j y -» - 1 - u 
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J. *Ttt n ypune p^arlv vmaiKipwe iRU: irJi xnJtv’. Jiving'. o:y o:«ii f-uL rfceirnaY back 
(bci: birlh Chpimv* w-vh br.ru? risk if mi iiHU-jiue . mso fa r n-.emid .v:t.:h 

jjupiibl) iuAliding -nialiwk* TTrtcrvrriJicm — al Ihc very simp ™hm ncorsri to 

llrtSt i:- Lit at vw Ay. 

EVc mint fii'htr p:irvnr4 pnJ -1-lhtr 4 ii ‘.'iubtr* pncialf Imtr 41m iLT.L'ur-iLT, ibj: in 

nt-LttMry la ■iniridiir ikr hfiii h can ruLds or children iiluicU _n i iiLiT cart who hi v« hciii 

prtiLilkd H b A i r mi dir*1iun -A 1 

TIkic i>.. 1> kr:»;| epocftum vf rirvaKfr knawJfdij?. skilL and jrcess la ldoquucond ipprupnicc 
CKhinl twat-h rusiiuroc WWJt :lcrr jr: $acnt Joslei partarta and kizciii? cansiTans u-hL- Are 
l*4fl| .nfi'r*K.l tidl-OCKAi far ltd | c-.ijil: in Jiiii Imni^ riniiy .pc i; 1.1 mil idly jvjci^lu aL 
vndCT-lrainud ■ an d urtocr-scppurlcd ir. if , ■ oki : osit piutm talcing und lexrdketplng 
ftJwraJL^ rnjuira ihi£ jj-umpul foncr jHirmis Folio™ 1 sprciJir protocol in Ihi ailminiscimicm uf 
rr'w:.w: mfdicuib.nl, bin lhttt Ll dot A Ivjii 1 illy A ruiiuimrcn! Ixinml lhln (liVim :1 k 
inc*abil:> in paccfoenii rad professibiuk ses’WdAihle liw iikliviilujtyoufc.a is iai: i i'.r: i K 
y=J“ ffrsr >M' liniJo person in ihe child's I.m nLUciu.-ier.il. of the informs! inn itey n«d -nr she 
ar-isoriry diey need in .mtu gFulLy adfcpsac for f h* nivnlV! tatflb rmjds oF joulh in ran 

LmnJruiiim hrmvEcr. ftt rrrarad heillh und ehijd '■ve.lAM lyiunm ■& lacking- • and Jiktry rends 
in- 1# ztusniiivisusd bci IH-ii fjf jin;rti‘c q; jjujifiicani improvements. 


Csvj ans* of psLculbr cbnitni foe liut n. emriitruiicy U ih: mi>i dot «jtii* i:T.itln:n iru 
Ir- |Mi:n.ly n i i : I i : i trr.-:- ■- J with JiscrJsM wdfor over jincscjifcud vovdinuHiru yyhenihaij 
3 !:1lv .1 !•::■■ ord redly UkIf Ahepi|iia ni m lire abnrnrr^ 1 ! t lis 

Wnp ill n-^icciim. Wry wlur Stv IhuUilldra-.iiA: |irtiLK'a:J Iiiatiiifiiini m!bjin iiniluicr- 

I"--miI IbIih-i-pJ iniprwiwl'wn: '"o.id iikily be sufR, nuie cf/uCLve, uiltcid ro jjwne: long- 
Mrm4rtnt.ni Aa wir’vrthcjrd Tnirn « rrermber of fa si wCire Alumni cfAicxnrn. pcilscan not 
Mkeaivay >vtioi hjppentil to i^n" Iinnni,: l-.ii esc irpr.:^ und supervision u: camiiy.ers 
belu:lc» uipt»in Inr lhu;t bp-.jvi.iril :eVji!I *-'«IiII 4M:3- li 1 U3p u nwnriiaMai fci:Tn •ju.ijilr vn pul 
from in nr cent. 

A rv maim plf rein'd^ addnsskiA; ibe-rittrb uFfinkf tvuiii »liu aitlfct I hum pctiil ji-jiiEi 
ilo-irt lit ri'.' If nuS, -nriiat urr snrw nh 1 |if initial it ft ItlbC >lLi[ii vLmuM uudrj l.ii-.L [A 
rICrvfn tly mill I J L dlxiIi -if limp vtclhi 

Voutiv m £-. !■.:=■ un huve beSIct recess lu maul bstf-Ji stivleei Lmn yorjih In kinship tmt. 
basins Ibf pouagp ■nt'iht SliniJilp Ctoeaiiicr'B Sppjran art usaild be n mjKetnm way Cs 
iddJfll Vut- diipirJy. 


.j, ”rjnLi3‘i"i."^ pi'irTr 1 


■ i r 
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Vt jkkuJIji B otTOrtinEite TO i*rticfi: neeiktf yo*jtharMlocmtnfe - fepoiilCjfcr 
™™ii Tbwt'i f-ufciiTO lu- supper- they m ijJ|i.q ^isdussEwed AND 

oueiaialiwteil. from iho child and hnUlygtfvk*i reviews, wo kmwdut'JM ssihility 
“* ptaurt a butd tk intcml ben A af*, tifld, ud ±t nrlHtinnship is out i* 

wd:. So, iu ImtIt jTcuit, mulcts itsir maimJ htaiai in <mfirr to er.emmfic [raiiaiwncv, fosset 
PJ"****" 1 kinihip o«$iwa m^ nsd nddniunul tiillmibflp youth ■bi^.srunfo':' .Mso, 
•jnitxen -in J JWiflh in ■rare have ImyHi" ntici at mariil i 1 1 irum the gHrfrjj ^^uiuiinn ]f 

hi^uj> wctt etfccnvt li kHfchid; cht rinds uf yaulh wild ntuinl diwidcn, shirt ™ii*f | bo 
sloIi h feign dispart:}. 


HosidOTi^i;' UiCTirUic, isw Vicwti uni ralli Liu irf > 1hc i}^lxxdndooiiMi:Ms:jnui l J]anLini£er 

DtexpoTi i.-s 5 tn field. HfZ£Ci*fij! i jsJvjti imfKcrveigftgftiB wuuSd nsqfjdTe a mufti -Tq ihiu t’rtftti' 1, 
Wfljlh UCCNddHClMx W cjjI&ubI rU:pi:im>L-n-.' : : fn crcll HBd. 

ii, mse -retry era funs lo ptomait t .iiinuin menial b lj I r _ f . ytii>r iu I h r- nnscl oJ mtmal 
b^J&chiLiuigoi nrfir-tai !■) 

2. ,j:jjilo7L.: n ; msre rclitYilc and i-alid jcretrilng iMjaimKrntr (1h«t is same jirairvl: ihul 
sbom ahU is a missed npfkSfcrFty- in slaltii » ead cUlowdi rarJyfc 
J ramugh r^iuhten Hit owarttitn ufaMnUl hojMi ik** mxg child arithrc 

FW^ssfocalE and Hi-1. |iij|.j.::> (hiills jmra/S, Ibowr partus, tm.-iil niurlicrs, ?jk 

J.liiiiniyaaljrsJ espaoiidlif rcgnnlinp psychyiKpic toedkation, Jdnloiooui ilcL-ciopnsnC 
raerHul Lcidi!; iJinpDostf & Ji| i j ■ s ^- peri me- w vii ;■ ■;■■>■ 

A Cmrui'verjiftet:: '■-‘uininif and iiijtpoti *lrb >in;i^ ptnplt -Jur inaewiea tbs resiliencr tad 
•■' T-ng •icw.'ftidk H yiniih in fcslr: oare- ij.tn.iTvJ.di'-n fnrtora'K 
S.. L.usftts platforms fad tliwiry and implermnii im da besL evidetti-l.iirttl prfrlforc amcca 
clii» welfare accnatiial mal±pnitesiuiBok(uiirih,i 1 TiaiHmiJ'ot'^cd CwKn 
liefioviipilThtcnraL-. !v:.j 1 1 i - H*] mndij rkil Jioiiimi" 3 Fetter Care skJ, ~^<r 
6 ^slablist uoiliiLii tuxncj. lar e Ufa yaupf purKm in farus- tire ulipn; ihcy iavn oansiaceiu 
Wttinm ontir xintt. ibcir swords are fcejs in * ask and raupIsE mtiiiKr, uuJ v^herc 
thty luvr ruiimuhirs iliii rirpowcnnii and itil U-bvdldiiij: for youlh ,x mdlviiUol^ 


Ccmessfe 71^71;:,- 



[Responses to Questions for the Record posed by Chairman 
McDermott to Jeffery Thompson, M.D. follow:] 



CT«F*5fmSiiHfiTDM 

depart witN i Gi- sueiAi. Asrn i'nAm i sRitvicirg 

KPAR 3fc«W'* ■ 

Hr^iih „,Km .. n < ■■ J -.ii„--. | i. : l , i iH'',jl:r-iB; v, .uju irntMi 
•<> , nTi -H . M J P* JM! 

JlIM 13-. 2 DDE 


Thr, rE-nui-i^JilL Jj n I MtCiZimull 
Clinir^ hBonw Sflwtil/ Svbw mmii^ 

U. 5 . iiuiiit o'IS.i!^e;(-ri:ji,^« 

Wnjhipgfi*:, Djri. KULS 

r.^ji n.-i.. HtDa.TiKitt 

■Hot? .jr< Ihc snrnrGm to th" gypsriara ygu po»d fallouriis my pppramnee l^liire yii^ 
j □£■:[■ mm mo: nn M v. £, 20(l£ 


i '. m- in -Jut: . ;iiii Siiilt •lining hi : . ^ 1 1 l.n . i ■■ ii>r fail . :m: i>.i nli-in ■■” ji'i'ii. . .Ii'.riL 

m«MraClti.nj nniauxcliMri.-* Jn Itir Emus 1 cnr<- iyttom'' 

Under Dw Isaiditji^ dimdrai tflJR IOB. Hie D^murf «f Sir*"! ■««■ Ksimsavlcfii 
CLIih&l ii .ncho ;.:cd md Glided, for five ptoflipmsIhaiacdrzES p 5 priio tropic mriiceiibnip 
+ An l ; i _ Aikc- n-md ftwliee Cww hv.wed -ni Hi* Unrvtraity of WwAinj^on in u>k:J 
vriUi dL'lliun^ aid (o<iiiiuiiii;.iiiiii; cviJ£in.c-tii>:il clink iil'tsrcscr^* wr sii »w , u" r ' 

‘ A p(xxvc SmscJ cc*i?iilitf:i* a h ww: pilot ia r. i :■ ■ ■ me rdnuuy Hie pravidtn In .:.ll :l 
p-isiju It os-yeinaii lii dicing bu&ineEE bofji'E In T»n togi&in of wkI; ::;|ioii Pent The 
icyjiMih -jkic >d^L led hc££iuc liicy IhiIIi -dec liityh rzfcj n fi: > yl! u. Ii nph. illhltolflOd 
nrtaenbir's. 

* nr clalp haa crcjcid j KcyndcrnnkiPT 1 press nvyhicb pmeritun fh" Cs* 
Ptnvldii, Adviratdlilr.itored Hunk l’i ic-.ninhci Jtnil ;»>< hull uirj “lin ucinl lu meed 

ijii. -ikin uni ExrcbinMkin ftiltly dnfcJfcfiliTi mliiL gel t. itvifrH lt)r a eiwumriml 

ronmmity child and cdnltocrnl psythiraiza 

* SlMlcwiJpjrpviifrr -:liK-:.-i:in I'Kijiw-x wen- :--r.::..l ln -ivl ,-n Wndniij^.n. SLUJd 

trwCmenr cuidr.-uw: for cpprepmlc ctocno™: and pf-umbinE. w i1h jjsycbnanipiL 

mnllr«IVwM 

* A , 'nTT 1 TQnOUnd" pilot proflllll IS bc'T'J ^ in llirfp pf ri* liam In -in eiu: 
fim-illljH(/iflildnHi with menial becdtti iijucs zndiieip design in uiWEr^tbd pr.-tm-' 

V^aetiinclpn Kfcdicud ho? aim Tprimd * Pediatric srod Adpfe#?=p< Mkniiiil I Itjldi Woikgiuip 
nudt up ■ai'ispnim'iiriny pnvi.lzr UriivBTSily pf ‘iVdEnTpuion Dxppns fmd nBrncy ttjff, Tik 

'.■.Tirb£.nT^i r,:tj Tt'. i -*■=]! 
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statewide piefsj-aiiig <tut aa: 1 <i»eia|xd AAsriu nfsafriylbenshnldElfat will rai*e 
p»yvli«hw|iiA tried Itod oils in rfaildren wha are km ycunc, ordewd too :3i,rtr iuing,iM iilwy. 

Finally, wt have sane to .rod ImjjJlw ii> i.>= nil die 4xm pro^.jms and afters listed ta; aw 
se foster om eWIdren will o;c iho best see ol’-inltrYeortiDiu foeilicir uniquo wwee.wliitli mAy 
Include fLi y Lj>:'irct> i : isaediciiuans- 

Wa^Jilu jlon SIhIy rrL'inl lv lji:il-|liI l'. ;:i:- IiiI imIi flint '.Vt'Elil SlllirMlt-tC <lp( diillr*A iil fnstff 
C±i-c wilt bo mo a "ffledbzaL bante." Mon- tauSd Ihk hm-edll Lhmv ftoiur children T*tw> ire 
■.u.Ijl -1 i ii|.‘ traun n menial tliss-riher nml »f< prrtatFlt^d. .iwiimi s ei|:-JL mod tull nut 

Wijsir'eitaii Mi*lif-iiil li-u Jjth'iisl pllas us ing a medical hnrrir mad; I I™ 1 adult)- Wo imond n: 

■ iliAi -±ni.tiit:ict In Ddiding Ihal diiiKnsjjji 1u pt-iiilrir and F J CF prizij-oes 5nt children iii Tcisict 
urt 

- DliJIE is setting tip iJirceCenlmolTci'ltrCjir Feralih, (CTrrll Across rate In 
provide sp^cialitad ypnl i-i i i^ri ca ! ic- children. nccir foster care • .n.ih.:«, :■' -I 

l| g I : fri.l i ll LU Who aerVC CHIU ITM L'J'Llrl will |TO'-"(k CUUW U5.:ii::. Mild COOtfittlHIl 
ftiT children v.'ilh complex hr-ilfh ienm. [naddilM*,(bfeti^*it® wvll have- cr(Mcdly !■■ 
providn jnimiry tart For <fdldr=n why do md hiiic an issipned primsiY y#i n 
provider 

* Cli.ldrti:': Admr slrr'ism j'-jd Macwiid Iy j '.- nod w-jil: with igpoupcf si*o 
nmlKWIosi prdigirio »pfei*li«l« *M *« Uit sue to primary car* pwidtx Mini 
utbor pron-der) to. rati liisnlng Instcr core services. (The Chifdrvn's Adipluijlritkm 
alto hoa sl!i pon-timc p’d uricians who sit fJ&i IS; ■civpleiyeas»--1 

* Woriiiqjlftn Medlcsld i Bstody .a.: «h«I several pv.lir.-.r : semyt , ’i |: nr hy <K pettonr, 
allowing, clinics- and ofl Levs lelr?r Khali mud sIaTTM udtiti 4n crjjj'ulniimg monied 
Imlch «rview Wy Know or 3 ntwtr.pl p wciiccs ihu have pirt ho» psycIbotauiMi OS 
.ii:i|X. wlnoh in uo ho a “bessic pnacuct“ for madital limres when: nrinirsl liosltli Issvms 

a o fhcquew, 

■ Fi'nsHv. lhtChi then's AdsrdnlErracLcj funds rrdddicu.il nicnUil hw llli etrvlcos in 
Footer fort for iprci.il noi-ii -pro-ams. 

■Van nn-loil tn ynuT (HFlkmasy ihnt llwa-y -a™ =i MAiiibre -or boal |n aedtts btJng used 
tkenusliy rtUlt d <0 she m nf |is..-,lt-jijn|.iL tiOL-dlt illucjs. C am yoa p'lwir dwcrlb* saeot 
,-f Ihoto? 

StwOiAl Mif±A !*t iiitt-iiiiod boAUKent gLidteincc, *sp llitRipiei iwl A'uorlihifA.iA uilsi 
pavlfitru m diapnas^Tntr.'jd issuirs, in dcfiniuii fyllu^ in ' -^mio and in prtsctibirij; psycfralnypic 
naediEsdiDU. TIljpsp slaltt; inohKteToMW.New Y.irhj'Wjsli.Ajion and 4jiiliforni;i 

■ Woililiig^an Si.no icd .Masojrhuspllr- lmi--« nitailkl hoSlil» yinnae cansiltBlirm senates 
for pravideif pchb qvmioni; wus-iJi - a i:-:ityioH*^ tiostnitjes, anrl prftKrihiri pi 
■piyduodropK. ivdioHiivii» 

* Sever aJ shilts hive- prinr -ulfoarrsnlion profcrMnie with ^euorJn iWd-Jint 

slep ihmpiv; i-Jlel|p4iiihAif Ear jisyctiotopio mriKAhoeiH. <^w oriliest tufot Is 
Qiiio, w.hitih!issd prior uulbjjizabca ptocram furoiyyiHAl pnU-psr>flcluitic* 
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« j >10 Biles nsqn ire Bscoml opinions by *il inperMlCffWnliKied provider when •siirfi 1 
ihrcshcuds etb ■r-T. , r [ >" J .!c | J ■■- : i - uviji i u rnedi ■. .j 1 1 ■:-! ia. " I - i j m sulcs i 1 1 i: I u d s 

^nshin#fsm ami Mitstiu I. 

* finally, Washington Slatt is ilitKa.ii'ii! ± |H njeu cidled "Kids Jiering, Anli-fisyohulKs" 
(hfC uy-;il purvey Mu-.liilj .-.j |ii O:i.l _in . in lip to 2.1} Kite! incVlicJinp OilLfpi Ilia. Wlw 
¥ txk, Peiiiuylvutia jii«I Wirfaiiwlnn oti laeir niili»ii«ni «f piyiduxiopic 

mediealion?; as well as i1k:t polk i os is- ili:iin:v.:ie us|-i«Titr there n r jii> ‘'bee: 
pmstiECh" r.liispnsEv! i* rnmlml Is v .VHiU^.bis sponsMiship wilt Naliawl 
Asv'«iuiKiA' 4 r$iAie MAdKdid UsiwbGR, Ni'.i&nLl Aissr ipi inn hi'KihIc Mfelluiil 
.Mem.il J-leahh biroctonand Ihc Modicnid MwJtOal BireenSflNetwinrlc. 


Rkiiurely, 



JaiEsty Thampipri, M.P> 

rhirTM ■■■diMi'orriiai 

WwLliingL-14: Mtdii j.d i'rDgrirci. I PS) IS 


t-e Rci*. LAttkierpon 


[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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American 
Academy of 
Pediatrics 

:-i \ pm i . -J * 

>mm ■ d I"b ■ r-% 



News 


Release 


FM-hElmr: May P. X 

1 Mjoxi Miizhdiur^'J. - ' m 1 ; : mm . f Ill'll I 


\takH 3 rnpi rtCAMSMT aF FEDIATRIL HlM IIHI.^ Xt.l II 

BKt l>.ll< rHJIcm.\AIUHrr tl III i iRF Td KV-H'Mi APPRO FRIATE USE 

(PF RWO.mil IH.'I'II -in mrvnqw 

Vl Llhllglld. ipj;. — 1 1 l I Id rftl fl l"H|( r ji T l- Fi.-vd '. 1 i d 1 1 Eih-iJ ainlo. Lin: In rrr.i— r 111 I 
»l U 'lEtiinci-J llcy iux:n e, Yidulisg p-.yk.imrn pi.’ ni.\JIMlFM 1 :. for bdYJtiLM] ,ih! 
n ' " ' ' 1 1 |l 11 H n I D . . :■ iiviii'k.Jl* ini piri ■:+ a . 1 1 1 r-r. 1 1 ir.- 1 L' lh.vil'1 plir, for ftf&t 
tNllPm, r. 1 1|[ I, 1 IMHlftiy pteViiM kiLip by III.- .foiicnLzn Aumkny rrf fiHiftnu 

'rt.D Lldibm deIuJd^ linlinn n IranrrJrr. af>juM Sh-.t- a malllil Efllic." a id l.iird 

K LMife MD, MPH. F'AjbP, j iii.-.-iKi ufir Annicm 4 lv»drTn? rf I'HlMIKV T(it 

hiniE n-n I .xnr I Vi’s' 1 Wf ! I ' r - 1 EfoLiv 1 1 if- ix. in I u '.i rii It Lin inn I dm: bun ca >yi 
,mpniLL-ltE trdlhand iv-= 1 1 - h -3 ■ | [rrf ibn ;a ;..4 dUkfrog ill! dip Ittl fHdKr-cnrpuud line 

IlillHni." 

IIiomLil i hifniy. !*('« ■*«- 1 -kWK- >'l« s ad Unit hak'.Miiii:*K mb Inoim: 

Setu-fcf ind Fuily Suppnrt. banal .!■ report) Ol ["JPiilllJ ■WWlM-tO pTj-^kjjPn.^rjj 

iiViJiCJIr.'1'D -id I Li ij fi r-l n L-liilJn.il 

Rrapuidiig In IU.111I .nily-i. i .ml lladli KpPIU III ■' lull rmv I'ie-Ilt lFii Jim j; li;irp 
[i '.-rii il l=J Ion nuiv |tycki*Bpk nptdlbalHro; L«]H KM llU U Ik I nmt. *ll a diiTptdl 
K L|>:< u a- "lull li 1 1 u uix- u I It Lie n I LI! llJ nil. hi. r hj 1 1 fc .' r in forea vrt Pfpivp nil!-. 

“tlnity nuiicilmi on bf htfplit IP fc’flK- fltldlWi." flb uil. iilCiij. ilunbci u-rCii 
pUlrfiMi fc ojrrj lIclkJTI S I ■ L' MLsnrxiii iim.:g. for iJks? rtilMrai.au. LrtteWirtHd, if 

tliew h -'J 'lii '.'.nil |-JJ-L In lllii: ’r j L i L i I lute ubI k, Pivug I |K' I- -,n I n. Y I : .Ya- hy a 

imid^rif r|f>CC ol dOCPini. 'YiY1i. j I- I ' I feih ■- nil ulFtr uJdli "Il m: ii a gmJo- nib Ihn 
■imIkiIkwl mil ho pn ianlvil hj. BHIVfl fhlftkl' ■ bdljt'iuil ill ihrdSKTia: vf 
indlVktUlUMd KEtiLV [Jnn llui 1111411 r.-icr [kF- p-y.T-.^j y F- , | l ■;• lUmaik" 

I i-il« r-.-.'i 1 1 1 1 i'l' 1 1 1. I«. 1 iki... ■ suit: -I lt y 1 -f nacoOlici 11 n 11.1 miilie-. a -I - ■. ! l. , .tt-i i L .1 amr 4 ' 
vuiloil tzilnim iii&i|iro< ixtm LOSlif u -13 Jtllf U HUM Fu ilinm bj uie inliutkii nd 
lijih I nr bjfchr pmnk cffcolire Mni.i.ril mKWiJIlPPrtk lUll litlffi llio diibl ■! U |OiuuJ 
III- ipJi vIfim iii ■ lEidikjriiL.i-iiuily. zjwie-oF IM inWlMlnn WH- pissed in r.o h tf HW 
Inrily nj ijra.iin TFl C- mj I l>i rfEl lEluinl lid 4 ir j. j 1 • ~ 1 1 : 1 1 FeII .i-iii 

AAft luimmmddkni In pn*fi(F inch FhiklMl IfKkili 
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» Providr r, iivsiliisil h ihai is a phystiinn ■■ lin would liu- u .m disking 
i Hniimte'b |i wiih II I- chilli no m : ■ 1 1 m *Iiit? Ira or she is pla:od l« ijivo foster 

tfikJdhHl "j LlULul SiiUjilt Iil : l:i':'illl;,'. ciinljniiil/ ill' law : nil inlr-TTnali./H: 

■ Hil-.uii l- ihir] diil Jmi r-'i.^i'T r uoiqxeliEiitivT! jOryMoiL id ■: l-j I r- pti>j n I i I and 
III l*x 1 1 k 1 1 l>-. :!| J !; a lz-iJi: 1 1 1 i.s I r! |- : 111 ■: L I y:H cif ii'lcnn^ ^.y|o CllSlO^y., 

■ F.vllhlikjl . ;-| ..“r: ill If III (tl|kj»L>i when |K \.<t runn |> n.‘«JHI .'p : ITlLiJl'. jIlOHIl li 
ftxia c&Jfrak 

- i *k* ii l i lyjitii; io Mip; c 'vofTNlivr Irtnufor of ph^ifoil.clevtfffpnimuil ind 

ifi-ni.- hcjlil: nOnj praftcnonnli “'fm-lrral inslirrdii ini; 

* H n.:-v ilk mmp-i- -*irjiv . hnillh irTMinr-e In faster children to cns.-: c riioy rrcmic 

Of^UEUl liiil, 

- 0 ^x 1 = 111 : :i ^*cin iv ii rh? iim of psychecruiiio mcilioaiio ns uiiiiik fasltx 
chlldra. 

■‘fhir rniiiim 5:ij j mural ;ml Icifjl resporsiljii'iy co provide berate oat is ihiew mriti 
vulna ahlt uhiklitii,' Leslie mil 


7 ?ii- . Irvi i nvm .Alyi nV.Tif ^Prdiat^tS 15 ## ill j;. : J. , .V.V.Vk. | il qf fVlUitiy ■.■ir-r 
JkrflYinYti&Wi. ^‘uYu - ilK-nVi Ml 1 jiit'riLHV.Yu'j'-J.': .v.m' p rYl'.Y.'.'.f 1 1 ■ thtj 1 fiTi 1 ipi.sriiu'iTfr 
-i^TiVi iT'Ti'O-:- 1 As iht l'l ■ I 1 . '■iH , ivi OllJ nL' M being i'.i J •j.iLj.'.'.i.-, iVl i.Wr.-r., .i.iWriYiTiiT muf mil'll- 

ixJ.ri'.'j; 
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ALLIANCE FOR HUMAN RESEARCH PROTECTION 

fiSMCjmoa 1. 1 1 1-| .* < H I ■ r [I 

1-4? Wti6t End Avenue, £i. itc Jgp 
NSW YOfH, NY1Q&Z3 
HZ- 59 H 97 J 

Testimony Subm itted for the ftoeord 

by 

Vwra Hassnsr Sharair 

Hearing an the Utilization of Psychotropic Medication for 
Children in Foster Care 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
subcommittee ON INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

May a. 2006 

My ns'Yty is Vcrn Master Sharav I puis yotiic Btfvrcate fw human rJ^pli. I hc*d1hn 
Aniancfit.tr Hynoan q««wcli Fclccfcr (AHRP) a not-roi-p'ufilnHliunsI iwMcrhol lav 
p«oplE anapntfa&hfthfile Jk> (.pled Ie idraidng rfispcnrvfttp pnti Bihitsi -mrciioDl reararn 
and lull dsckrUina or dn.jQ ii.fomaijm. I ho. AHHP board 0f<Eree»» includes 

ph/Uidsns, a podloirta an, child ppythat-iift. an elTiciH, and nrcrln$ 5 .on? (*s*idol iw* urd 
OtfuCPOOrl T1-*^HRP se-ves as a traditik* hrorpalmn tcscute, d^sunirflci-ig :1nih r e-ir^ile 
catwnnrwhulu' lhal prcvide mlcrmafim about tiodistil research dines and drug sHvy 

Of p+nlkajlar ccmttnm arc vulnarahlo peptiHUortS, especially cTrldran, tha nldnny srtrl 

aunfdu itflh dfaafclilim. 

TTva AHRP IrAnrafs have a *iee < Vtlrvw»tp ei-aorrii [*31 *5 n L advocucy '3nji n trabcTct 
mnmhnrs d lhu{dt«|l l c eomniLnlY, pualn orf.cUSj 1h$ i-erjia. mudfci loumd cdlo's, and 
Inv^nr: IT Vi Ah RR eleo -namlajcs live AAbsilA fltrpij-u and a blojf al ah-rp.blc^rtp^.bani 

Oar advncrjcj eTOhs haratwcmjvdBnaken or, bUhSf tl iiidvldunli VC limlzsd in 
urd-pcal wwrch osOeri'iiefYsa-Jtdn-cri ty cgncooled Pi HZ Urdu cfpirwcnbed drags I havo 
Icslitec balr.m r^ToiSl HdvAWy panel! -ircUrtinr] Ihs Inalilnte of Medline, IhoOHced 
WLrrun Research RfCteCIbn. and FDA itdvisary Oomrrillees i ho^ served an Iho Chid ran'* 
Wdiqr&jh ftfrt*. .Mmivcier' Human Scsnarch Afhtejry Coo'm>Hjt>e. and made precstlalicrc 
bertanc thn Ann-issn Public Hedlh AuecLpIkjn-, inferno of (bfr Nabcni IVcadBnry of ScJnnco. 
an attic? farynt of (he UnOaf Stales miklnry. Ihe Mu* Yd* Sar Assocmlicn nnd njmcvdus 


I 
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aeaeemc faun* jiounc cne pounjry I have afau HuUh'jnsil Bnidfei oippiMinng n Llhi:al 
L^jrr; n H^Jvifriiy Jr>1 Perth «-y Joei-r^ gf □easily Pdicv SlwiK, -ancf rt.Ticrcjn 
JriLr njI a 1 gjggjjjfig 

rnij rrviMr in** & Ki Lie eenifpendet <ar ddcing Ihis hearing la help br.rg Ip pohl e 
RiUnllon Uui fihiUren are benn rrespcraitly prasenbed ari.gaihal ird.ine dWillltiHrig iBj- 
iiwrtenins dboasos. 

Mill ori* or Amer|t*i» ChildTPi ArePresenliMi DrLps rt'l a s-r Tootle Hazard! Are 
Lind selased to Far anti 


IJK Priiniiiiikv. RW 1 k-r T* 



BkiVi Pin ■■ n ikriiu t^i’i^TiuL-an 

iyifiwna, rrw .iwr "Prf^ 


Thera fefw . ejrikyl ■vsuiniiaiipri lur Ihe 'hcfednc ns* tegi-ini-ng In llllhi. m ll-*isrtfl pi 
asyefinlrnplii dtjr;e [y&acilbed fer AinekMiii el-iiilren.' Stjnica rcjvo Icund Ihal 1 in 111 
loertog* bays- v.silintj adCKlCf leflvta wt i a pavehglropic drug prescription -r-akhcLgh 1 in d 
dc' nothavn any a(rw«;ipwd i viiii* Ivifillii diajjdDWH." Aocthor s-nvey shawe-d Una! child 
p-iyJ-i ar.nili ppstvihft pwehOITOp'fldJliasw Sol 10 children referred to Ihem; only 

9% d j children racoiVAd ptychGlliaraitiy 

VVoef.r. a dO-rnl(tirxyeaae IflOnHefiMbris fee Lh« spiralled atypical -anlip::ytnoeE dnjgs 
forettfdran has bean nt^ary-En] Tlyjy.Sh3 |)nSK? , ibed ndWnlminiSaly faroFF-tabBl tohzvicral 
iuuhs— nnl fKjebosih for *?|ieMhfcy appoyed for odulls, 1 

Rdl Vipa Oi HX O / . A r r T'o jj y-c: r 1 r -t_i d ru_-j^ r 1 : .' r L -' 1 jj 

Chiton,™ 



2 
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AVendefldll Un vA’Aiiy Kuiljf neo-ored Il\al In 70 n‘- 2 IXl 2 , 2 •; trillion prosifiplkins ivc-'o 
wntten in |he Lfnil«l 9 led 4 & rcr-BlUipOylftOllts tor chlldr.40— 3rd 53 % cfrhfl&a proKncrltan! 
*«8ro Ter urtappnwed (Ttr-lgho;" indioeilone. 1 The drugs hie*e hfian nskd 'JcncmEa 
dJaO&ehe'-rmw," ft?: eerly aB 1 3 SS. ^d^n me"?. 41440110 ft TYprnxa In a UCI _4 

iitkOyffiLL. children euffeied ea-ratse effects. ■none »e<-a helped and i^e tn»dy **: nmicd 

bsrsne 6 -.vut-lt* 

Unlir>o>T, Ihe-nalLp-aana scope cd physiological harm end cc&ftkei demacfl-pnc-ijrai! 
by aniipeysrwlfcsnas loeen (Jenied d Iduiplyedby pgychlfiliy. 1h« pharmar.nuli::al rctasliy 
and ii-h fda Sui a-id&noe of poround ha™ a inSepweWe end laarsng umnuais 
5KhrtTv>leufjje Ihdl en4p&yCfccdn.7s Hft Ilied.ciSSwIftlha rnoel severely (tebiilAhng eHncIs In 
r-re paysnalnc weans A'lLipsychdUe tmis* diermpi nes'mal rurtciknnt arci-i* tardrai 
nni-jnii* (.f afeir. whi-il! Hjeniii'-yla .-ill r:uyui:ivn Aftnollaiul .md no- urological runcdlons 
and inoei bodily oyelervu iinc .K.ii-Hj nnrdiriuaeoninr mrJr-i.-. mr hdrmiul, purmnary, 
QiH,'i’inlH::-i w . i.i r a~La Tji anp «achji j As h rnh.il: a nnsi rV pr-.nlct.fid irctahcliciand todly 
oalurbanoes so me nl which are laial. may iiml i 

me aciho'.ldlivo nnytrumonrl spa nsomd C4TIE. s;udy' lound :hnl -? rKill parents 
receiving Ihc aiulpsyc turtle 1 Rasp-ental.. ZypneKa, and dc'c<|i el auNrrcd severe 
adverse- c*f*cti: d-apped ou(. Risperdal 1 ndircnd -nuPsta'iliel "xi-ddee- In 

pcnJorrih Iho-’nunt] is r iVi‘ and Zypre-ks uaiive-d J ureel*r iicraeeee in >va* 3 h| 4<>l jlPMan 
and .pi<J niaLsDulism lhan Ihs oilier liaaiinenia. .effects- CO'iSai&nl «ilh irre potential 
deaaK^mand arena melafcwic ayndnoma" 

Adding i-ik-.il: 14 Injury, il nan .|.i.g=.' terrains ho-is never bean r.lr:;.al v damunalraled. 
TPay re approved wll'Oiii clear eu dance pf efficacy, only ■proid'in prtnc.pt lhao is. 
□vldnnceorsEHrn r.irrst,: war and a boa a mat ei placebo A Ttyaar Icltaiv-up stud/ 1 ccrlfrmi 
I lute van Ina-dulla Ibr vnhpni Ihcy *aro appravee far n&ycnar.is the ct-n;; only hso 5 % Ip 
rocpysi' ccmparad fo a AC'ti recjivery rale ir rnar.c I 4 D I an ff-.s crupc Ancpsypbd. es labals 
nc-.v lanry wamrigi atajl cclcs wen! 5am ■•’• 1 ‘JL ! I: -s 1 . fype I diabclos, nsulm rsssiyi^ in 
£$ildmn. hyparglycen-m, BvarJ mababnlc ebncrm.silms, rairateplic ni.ii qura '. xyndn^ns, 
rjirKiP'.-anr.i.lar cm. plCrrc nr., r,irc -.-- anrly caalh In aldarlMl paiianls I lo<vpv«r, parents 
ara nol tdd ab-auL 1 h«a warnings. 

Fed Mine dala — Irnncha .Inlvisan E. Jnhnsan Risperdal Irias and bli Lily £ypn?Ka 
pdnhk — srctw mi children end adnla^ceriia appear mere Ifael) mar. adnhs Lc. EuffflrltH mosl 
dSiwe. ire-IhrertenlnflOryo inriccerl *lifiri* ’ In ninny isiJin rasinrencn in all an 
thiklnen on (t*od4i|ili*or Hfflhdaaaa Ct enlipo^olito. end -A 3 0 5 rsnldrenan taw Rosas 
wee clMs-vec? O. Fidde, Dreacr cr Child Peyshisiry * I JcJvs. Hrspiin^ sin^d "Thm 
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raL*n nasihlarM in Ihsid uNcren was g-ealErrhanwhr!l waJd bn c-Mpocfcsl ir-nrr 
'■fts h1 as- rt flions. Mjgyu4lmg (new a a lacier cislnu lion bxhmi; rw&gfYl lb« <1 nelly 
induce Insulin *S&aiu<W6. J 

ThOuflh'WI lilu-Chrealerang. a uero.ii:- acyorsn alfem — r.r.pebAly in hny* — .* ilva us.k of 
UroiiHls igy-tecamauliai. I fin ihr.li.ro holm* ■& nrpalfenfJ " TreaLad irilil 
-jai. a aje 9.S ho developed hr-aasK Ih at n&qiiiratl - ■■■.ii.hI r-ooiovol k 14. 



A physician repalcd 6 If* ‘imaing Ifl |i4yuhcHle wdoicKPnls Ireslcd with Klsacrdal 
|risr?rica-te> In oar uni, *c had 3 aoooo. of Byntu;omaslE!< in S male p^adic-nts- with 
risperidono. Induced vymptomaild tiyporp'OUKHnwTiie in adoiescc-nti." The nsk n nol 
disclosed to parents owldmca oamas fi i?m plolniiF-f l^*y«ru 

A'llipuycnpii: drugs diminish Ihc qjalty oT ohid-enli! Ikth. nooodty ftuOv w. BlSck Scut 
■etMte '■rflrf‘ otiviil 9%'cii« and :ea:i in Ihc uldart r bul Omki i ■ >.i hvrfoi *> ihflt ih* $om$ 
rfeka Ol detail iton> apply in childrafi. rhn drugs hats nno Iwnan !„ : ,ii-.: icing ortpugn in chifclnsn 
tOdOBSl uincwiiron but polert ally tchal dflaclu. 

Two s* pea-moms, fusing Risperdal m children shew Ihc- rango of alcr n ivj ad.b-mr 
ii.r-n-r.c hy IhOCM-drOii The -epods were pUalshud n Iho Now Engljmt Jocj/npl €d 
MWSfiW (SOTO] 1 find m ^ti.atrxs 
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Ftaftpansibla jtAot-.i. »■* iTAihi -it; alarm balle: Or. =:av«a Hyman a rrturoKiDfYtist 
arid Famar h MH Ohsclcf rtta haw toroAVie f.Sai m- ar-a rfiiJnq (ranrtTTp aftuMrm7 i*fio 
cou.ti iLm mrcolwsc i?,.;.belse.s iwth In voluntary mo ra moots "Dr. John Varch ChM^of Chid 
Psychialr,. ULhe University: "Vita are.js.ieg nftese mcdcafioos snE 1 don't lenrur Jupe IhBy wCrfr, 
i i Hi ey Hiwii. or at irnaf cost /t atAounrs to a atari i experiment w/fo (he )i»m of 
America's eftiitiren writ! .no iMi Id kmw imeWier Ineae drips sre O' ■fei'fs Cvev 

f.'iH K.Murl fe-Tir, ,'nui:ii lass foe kyrj Itom." 

D&SpW ftr^pWj^ShoacB 1 damchsmsfcey pee* t llnflesf p+rFermantfi. ilasplo "slBggBrng' 
kThi'iIh. ii jf hih h-.,h, , in chiHn^n s:> I ghniK&Ctinia. nff-lahfil prascripUonslar 

U&cnltPen.' anal ascent*. inroad l.y BJS 'rom ?oqi in Stllife {r/edcin. 1 A2QCG. Ediintbia 
Unv«r&liy Mndy v rfiiVfrt , A ilvm psyr-hlslnsty arid raw ptatcflbing physic .nr- am 
iiis ■fvjni'diij Iho s.:nji;r- mr. ri- bar child nan. S«:iv«n IErji-2'dCd Iho dognosis :l ; polar 
disorder n acUls mcncasnd l*alotr By aampartaan, in children, whion had vrlosty new 
racotved-euDh odtagncsls, h .i: -cased -0-lcrc -;i*2 lh»rdsal children late-ed as 'biadar art 
LcysJ iniKmairtar such ar alcced cord Son n children a vi lei ally always with 
arbpsychot e dt itriiccnvu -sen: drugs, uslqIv in comp nallan. "One n Rwe psydhnalric vfciirt 
by sfdung people n:lLdES a fyesencton lor arstpsychoteo — SOli ieere proscribed try 
psyclvatnsls.- The s'.jdy's pnncipal invEshgalo-. 3r. Hart Qifson, slated. "Theit s art u»flWl 
need la evouale Ihe drags' salcty and effeelnpa-™5s.' l] 

Ihu is ncl gate so. The|ury e in aheady, ard Ihe dugs are ueilhei aStfe rtflr tdrtCliinS. 
As mErbooEE mast pmscnpijEriH raranlipsycnaliss nretarotl-laad inuivalibM. :U(>i e$ 
AUI-U. Yori, a I3a& UCLA fypwnlnai in chidren wlhACHLI haE to te suspenced beoduisa 
ALL children sullcrac .anvr.rso nlhectsanc ND child o. os nabac J H Ihe Jrjqs are so haloM 
■i id I ha r sk tu-h'tni’ln rnllh I; acpnptahlG Ip paronlj, iNhani are Ihc mrcacrdepL conlroled 




fcli-rtflf sJsO"ina such e-fsfir bfineftts-'? There ars n-»j. Asda Trp*n Ihs high ismliin ihc$t- c-ruB* 
bfifWj. Crtfii- Cfyjic ' k»ideapr-sud use among ttualo:! ohid-r.r it, as Tai** rroAgii’-aU- Cpritl* 
KmIm airsijflidfrt j UtdflKKl L . a chrrvca: cicdgeha mrmr Ihnl makns chldnen I# 
imiyt' 

Accodicg iu Dr Joseph Woola-lon. Chief at Chilli PsycfriSG-y m Y 30 UniufifSily. Tsui® 
nf frtniisirads Of -WJt ** £n r ii'!Li'ui 7 i ssmtinaiians of pf/ohsoohVs {frug 5 Mm r n JjSr/iry lAfirtt 
as g.jiiMH plj?, pifri even keeping InacJi of if 2 e.n 1 . ^ I has* nl greater ns* or such 
rwMMinA [ifescchirig chldrcn n lusler oars and Chase coucod by k'odhVi d J 
n 2 rr£ Tr-flty .-Hfjj-lrtj Lhsn a MEDCG analysis cl rliA's vakjnlary .indorse 
reporting =.ys;f.i: kiudW^pl — which had been nairtaled bv Congress — nuiaafead ihj» *!i 
ehifdran's dapth reports Wlpffnjn 2OWK20G4 suspected a link Id onupsyohcrtics. I horn ware 
cnalhcr A 1 reports of ncurglAptic nsfltigrianlaypdrpr-ii — wick if unrecoanized of urtmanod, 
posts- a laid rsk wilhinii hours Tha-s. were irons ihfift 1 J2fl r-mirls cf aHipsychdliclrkEd 
EErcKis wo alfccls m chi dron Honoris In A*edWwchi 'n^uiil a mans fraclon— sslmalrc 
SI between V% arid T (yhc ol Iho aolLoi odwirsa alTfiofs ofejsfwed hy ptmrSiiAitfe Dr. 

LJi.C|hi AC’S r^Aportio. itaur'.- J in lJ£A Today.' 11 speaks hor emir '"we h^’^nr wfti' SlS IBCJlC 
■any particular Ch urtusufil tortceM. Tho efforts jin kids!- are s,niJar In whnr nfl'TS »Mirty in 
adclls," 

□Esplln ail those known ripka anil cCrtCftfrtOd voces -a-id Iho lack of Blfoohvenoss of 
►■h <*ubj in aduksanc children, lha FDA appr-evse Rsperjfii for use in aulisto children n 
Oci>oer2SC6 anc At lily ler mart am mor- 1 - n Nr.v*:-nt4i'23fi7 i-o^vd yr * B-^oof sojdy 
Perlsaui. as alamiip as Ota approve of lire dreg lef ckric-cn. ifi lhfi precede ij -il fed lo Ihe 
apyirvr.h 1 FDA laife.1 ic-iii'iXMfS firry eafrcUmson Iho use al Fispcrdnl lor Irrinhlily in 
fihhfilic chi ct-en— and Ihey ezrd j::co IrtBlr dal wvanr.r? In secret 

FDA mued Mo ffiapcrD.sl rrvkohrg I corse flls-ni ih« «oi^|Sc»iy vVlIfidrow pits 
application In Iho UK un Junn B, BMft '’ieJIOWlra lh e doterminaLiPn by UK Modlclncs 
Aulhcrvty ihlHRAi that ' sn'ncy prohlfirnfi'’ nedesai-LaSo slr-englhcnod rcilfnctldns pn 
CDnditIdral approval Id "rhfi Shon-lfii fit bee .niEnL o 1 sokorc caqrossirn and vinlnnor. 
whWJIfir drooled lairds soil at oonsr; n ai.KslIc -chikhgr', ^walab o 
nortphnr.'Df.rthjivr mfilb<Xtehflv&Arsl heo i Ir ed anc fa lot" Ihn r.^HHA lunhnr ^-nficAsrl 
irpularng rcdai-cfTonls Mno^-hiacJi r mncifi sisrusf firxl Submissipn oil 'a hill risk 
menfigemfinfplan rtifkidfilineol irniosrtanes far dala... whldn *ot40 : Iprlm™ n ragifiiry gf 
afuftieri nr nspartoona sn llysi lh* hIIm:i- ; g| Idnge-- lem rsporidano fncrapy oaulo ho 
.AjeriuaK y FXFiCurod.'Snauldr I ocn:e-rw nnri.rsnA snlc.iv Cf F|^)>jidfil findcilher newer 
onlissynhc-llciHlor -rhiiiTiHii hai,* cOrTnei ed Iho FQA In be espeasily conssrvallwia nnrl 
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CSullPufl in ths Iradsoareniry ol Ibeir proDeedngi.? 

Qn April zb. 20J”. Jr. Il'om-ip Lnuahrcn ovardlod = DA'* team nl pure ly cl licnrs 
and Issued an approval? Ini her Id £1- Lilly toi :ir ii airie i.ah of Zyphftya i nlAiWApinoi 
n« pile *r»:i Ove COiiGStofl abuul lhe lr»le(jriiy a( Ihe data obtained in ffluBSia . 11 
Encouraged try lh* 6 pp«yYSl C* FUpfwrdfll To eHlldWi. Ptb*r KiinpeltonSfilfiG ■iirHlUr 
ippj iodliobs. On June ii £0(17, Unslci- Myers announenc shm I- UA g-.ir-«1 pnonly 
neylpiy tor lb ttfijliltiiiiirt to mik* I Ability leriubirazolel for leen-anef s; or June 21. ZGO? FDA 
issued an appiwaato (atlar In Jitegn R Jnhrwnn in -a*. vine 110 nin a Riniri^l.n In lum 
On October 2C. 20A6. Mie FDA approved AsIraZ-sneca s anp italon for Ihe use d 
sc-'cr^jni ;nLieii.ir»i¥>i m rhe Irasimem or rnejor deprea&ve epsedee UHKtol&d wflh fopossr 
dserdar''— dcsplln I Jin Faci Inn I a me. nr government review ol etr-bbal pyitsorlb 19 
or antlpsychollcs IdLnd no evidence demonal raring elirtin.il H'licjtcy Tgr bipolar 
depnasiMi .' 1 Idlrongely, ,ii -.in lime mm rinn rRA wa* testing approbate for nee f»* 
enypsycHWCI tfruBu in c-NKJosn, Glfiu's t- drlerred Ibeprdiolrc slLdy recur: me nls for Ab'lily 
urfll Dscerrb*' 2011 . 

Were then* approvals science-based decisions or nurkel ng decisions? Clearly. 
Am#-ican cl-ililrt-n i phys eai and merlai icellh s bo nq jnceinned by lo«ic e:ugs 
prescribed EiyirfTJu poycKiaimLs and Gltie' physicians under ihe LndLein? usnceoJ Ihe 
pharrrer*j|ital irtdtrSiy . 

AHRP's June 27 . MC’T' >'eiier Id FDA Cun-i>u ssiurier. Dr. And'ie* vun Eschtmbachi 
niormae him that an AHHP ieue$ligAli$r\ dbCPv9r8d Pppfniei"!l Giulia prirtoiSSt by Ihe 
oIIk r, in charge ol FCA's psyr.hisrtrie dr.ig $jppppvpl dhipoh “h* lyr-y irseien {in dm AHRP 
btag, h'.icyhrA'w.l hfiiaboBrwcck.rire.nlrierZ'JnCiTTEJ'T'.ahraljA tuir m;.inn vip p-.-hlerre that 
raises queAms obcLt nheiher Dr r.ir:ir as Laughton. FDA's high a^I' nanklrg alf.r.ial in 
obvpg -f pjychalr c dmg aroducls. has o Donllti el inlnresl cnnlrihnllnjj to Ihe problem el 
ebildren's expesur: Id onlipsychodcs. Jr. LaLghran'sdcsa lies wth Industry and hr- n.smc 
penned lo industry sponsored consensus conlercnce raped* ighosl -wriiun *ie sJulIP oddi 
ir'ay “il:I i- i lb-? lecem nexpl-cnblesu'^c nl l-L'A :idnnlslr.::'VO approvals Ipt II>q cxponced 
ueu of IXxciu urGpsy^nelic drops ler merer 

fhese approvals wane icicnr.rci! alter secret riel. iM-raliane — svithoul :li:.c cil'c- 
ol scmntillc data, velthuul an advisory panel or ripen publie dlnoueeloe. Me crePiblc 
ayidareddl a clneal bonehl fee any ebiklboprl * 4 pnr|i|ipn' qpp $vfr f^aa rve$rMian by 
ndnponuenl, nervIndL&lry gnoaral pd elud es to effsto in* wftl -er-ijeieriad ft.ir.^nr e nl Ihe 
dcbilLoling art d disabling eflpffPtiroduCPd b.- Ihtsu iJ viji: 
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'■iro" pR. C on'ad ^ Gaila R.l^yyGTTBnL T'ands A t"A i:l l\ f ;3-ol‘oa‘C McdlCJionSi 
^T»(10 Wlabijftr^. iM* la:CD1,PstaKaui£Si*i.-ipaoiuiJ5pp.G3-&3 

' .SlUDM. DE TTiiJIicIh WJ f. &*vinr pr EaryCarMJ Chid ard .VidlCOdpnt PsychiMivti. Pnr^?ncma' 
fl^iwtiijs n-pi Pcrcn-friani Jfi.iipnl of ih? Arnartmn Ainikii:-, or <SlH 4 AdDiosctY Pc-vthiai , 
i»i.q!|2|il2J-13D. 

' C “I H « VtCr - *H«SS»PE DiTM li. Htii0rt5B.FlKh»DD.Flfl^ WA TV^rt-ds ei Ptomibhn Dl 
Anita shells k^rkr-piiin;. ror US CtUtto AffthJflfcryFddlB&lQS ;ocs.H TS-SI 
Kr ■rdrumoon'^ J, King HH GptnUbalOlarUJ|:i'M IwHl-cni n I VS £>« JJVIA..M-V. idlttwi Joiiiral 
0+ Ghid a-d teaiaiCAm PAydnjpnaTnoootogy 10M.R. 107-11 J 
Liotamw ,V\ SiTCUp TE M:.E«}y JR. ^-ar-j ME Rasmi'hi:* Ra Dy. KMfa RSE Daria 

SM - ““If <Ct. -«*IW lz 3D. SSMfti J, Hiiw JK. Hr IW Gin tJJ Aj ! m»il-..:li: Tab* o J taltiwnlio* 
E^ilwi-^iSa -jCATiE J innerl flakirs, Ell...: vAmcjg or a^jkjiJtoUc D:ufli a> P^motj mti ChibniG 
SohllDpfnria hm» Fiiylfnd .cumalCfMAA&AA SflOSi SWIKW-1223 
hair™ M ^dtiR "TH Fai:kr». inti: land .ta OjK.ams and R-*r"r B'V m arhlipai-ysGia Riii&'iA Me* on 
AriliPUfstKTJC MoacaUons: A iS-V™ Mubfohiw-Up 5o.d>, ; h,. n oiN'iwis 
DBnajuiM-j :1J5(3J 

, -G J "P5b«(;ldrtS' Pl^lt h no .Vwww. K kWiSpdi \f . ij>„ I' ivJw 14^2 IJ04,' 1 a IW 1 lH 1 i>H Od I T.- 
“ Mdl:p- L =3? GB. FuEpAihkroindkiCdd-Ey’npQCfflJfah^.HiproLTCliiaoinH n «lc4ftSO»Ut .Iuj-.lJ 
cf GIukoI friych^phaimacAtofij- EliAA.^?:: itf 7- \ fi 
ktC«u;icHn ,|T r: «■ RspeifdarA in Cl-i Mnm unf-i /tul a - and Sarioiis. FW.uo'm ktobteiiK 4 ?vy 
Entfand Jaunal Mod cam EG0n.i4-7.]1 4-3S1 . 

SAM 5.«a! Rkpii ilium m be I'rKi'-enlor aifuiti™ I'hIih.i-i-^ Gyn-.-iL-.vi; In t'ik'iM'i Wih 
s"d Obe*' Parvii'rfi DAvd^meriioi r> solders. FMtmfAA JW>S; 1 1*: eKH-eddl . 
MAdooHpdlhEdtjUons.tic JRmImhih iifwDea: ArdpoiAhMibDnm ..’ey v-o-iy F'tit-a Arana 
Ghli an S-2.0X m b .y*w«.b cmw canA-im i, Mi:V y atc^vskymC- 1 JK ■ M.n - 1 
OHsan W &a-y:aC liul rA-i H^cG.L^Ic-G.Maia-iii k-Hnyo'i-t-e nj^aldnl inalmAV uidnihHii 
^ '! Hdo ?Kb-iH Wllh Aniiaarandi:: Ilii.ig^ Aro*! VM Dl 2a Pail^^^tY 20QB;D9|S> GTD-EiG. 

, KaABn-fillHyt-om FdlUnHer Chldnari! 1 H 1 HK ■i l -|- ^noo w :,l.lii I. in.1:i:unlih-.-h|-|inr.. 

EH»a M mii;n jichytre jo.gs- canv -lik-i Ini ibitimn. IJ 5 .I, Today. Maa 2, 1 'XH 

HIP 'If XP tjocmiAtiii-W.-.'-MVMd-^rciciwl. cf^fcDw dal.ll T.tNiaiBii trim 

‘Animaw *- Sa^styiA Meaii.rki RLippinjal ."iictKTianl Rafail IV-entor '0. 3306 

hdp.itaww mh H (. k i ^omiridLfJA?l£taiH-^iio-eEf.PlLEMDa:Mi“n-: ::iiXlb, : onEeia 

cdcnMethnl^dluc 

"or^asP .Jua'ii Mp t^recloi 1 . Dv*L»an Dl Fiayd’-iifty l-Todiidls. P*m> , a>iui¥i 
RAHiiiimerdBidn lor appra 4 jtkt aakAAj (dr^ypoup PMiauia 5ii^HH-.«iiniorbpcJa- dSwd*- idaila 

-|Jfii| Li'il :-:Ji;.-iphmnLj ^rJ£?,20D7. 

Thamaj P L.H.ijhmn. Mr?. Di Klcr. □h'iakkitfPjp^iBljy PniductSL Ltnsa 1 ta Cmii R L.Uma. 
■i*Siilalcr^ Wata □ine4(r, AAti^Zon^ca Ri-arirjMi.ik.ati .P Odotwi 10 3 [■:■:- 
j jl'j- 1 ■■‘. ^'.■ r '-' L :-J K' i ■ ■: d f '1 k j fcfa " ■ ■' j: ■■ •' .1,: i! :.I ra E !M jE P a 1 CU-XAi. inr jima' OR 7 
AflOnr-j. It p R«marfi limih,- CAUPfli. Em: a ly and C^im oiiwtfiortirtnMiwiOft 

Labfc ar AfypKFJl AnlpF>cncUCi. AHRO Puyt^lior N a CT EHO-BI^F jHiiiiHiy sou; 
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IhjracUy. Mjy US, .lillix 

This is- to bi add-id to lhr Housr Wpjj; ac ; Means Conunirtoe timing ™ " ■ hs use o' 
p$wli i :!rii|!i i a ilrligl (In childr.-ii inifltis fortyrefirs 

E it i demist inJ .jsi gniolf bat phene iio'.; a iaact c 4 aUd who ji*: I k=-_ i u i i l- my pr.itfsi 
E w» -jlf—iq in dw toiler mitoer in bk a oorrccred Lisi cf drugs ik.ii Swr lusicr uliild wts- 
prescribed 

Tlii* ■) * I QVtac tld buy vf|w hns been kidowciI for Iris ir.vllKC tssauee if his bclis>aoe'. 
Llris ! l ■■Lk' uld|uilen[ .s mi Hks. Urtiiiiin 3 lK rtrj Jj/d#y h Lirofttl ''day, uuJ 

Flw«tii at kw' day. J mi bitocuihed iinU cal ihl Cjc fcicer limit or Id i e nfy she- 
nipik-nlictj tor Knmcy 

Site ilfMed IlmJC be Is dingnstcd ts Aulisir,. Meed DX, an J ADhED. 

Id you hove given m-iv <iljwr. , =o. : -jn of striikl bihsmOT, yuu wnuld ba>u niipHlhy far dds 
CIS. 

ilsiriui! IrrtHimfnt (his palscrc was ijirji and we. I btAivod. L omne the imodosJ we worn 
for olicjiiUttn i::durt =lLdli1jru wr^i iqLK'livf'! un4 wbt> hove ttO anbiltolliu Bflinlll 
Lmuble. 

**e how- nn abased child wlra Is oiiiirv *cd acting our ta get one^iun ond Lc dooinr g|uoa 
Iriir. jciychulrvpic druns to cuEdle- him. W: I ilii: . ■ itewruniitBiiei.'iluR lut die 14= n: 
dhSd. 

Wi— liu« life iiiur lu find any phYitoal jnnlitoies x may have- and $cl trim CMlmenl if 

Deeded? W-buld i l . re be jiiue- fm . C : 1 1 n l; ]ki-,iiii l? “i v : L wiih brim to : J c i !'■“ lading. 

FulKisxihtos'wjlh others sod lusm daal he ton help oiiidi^diiil ,:i urn lie gees help as bis 
cewoKl? Would il not hi men is hoop a drild hart preyocts a® a LO nw old level lu gsl in 
™tengE -vsih seolety?. Weald r. iiol bn uifr iv-Ntwa jwswull od' irlcri buy ready tor 
■ fruitful future soica produre-e&is io others? 

TTdf. i tXvri! fur my child lobe nn this many ,:ned..iiuu!ri, «g<oeiully LjUi.l_-!i add 
H "yOkeS. 1 1 r- Revc yre .nil Jl irodtoftiiurcS 


Sc tot answer is Gup* to i.l cue mi .-imird I melon:- Ttui uhiLd i» i -..ppe.: bn 

JingK ITienrpr «ii! dctct can bnak free, took at ihe odiily urtKi int (ni I islii un. nH^' 
eulsi irid ysi »cittF willi liinu. Thp fair of uuny Lruldreic is u. voye Ms. Woy he 
wci you. 

Curl boiudd* 

K 1 3 3il;-! 151^. 


Statement of Bruce Lesley 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Weller and Members of the House Subcommittee 
on Income Security and Family Support, thank you for this opportunity to submit 
comments for the record regarding the May 8, 2008 hearing on the Utilization of 
Psychotropic Medication for Children in Foster Care. 

First Focus is a bipartisan advocacy organization committed to making children 
and their families a priority in federal policy and budget decisions. Our organization 
is dedicated to the long-term goal of substantially reducing the number of children 
entering foster care, and working to ensure that our existing system of care protects 
children and adequately meets the needs of families in the child welfare system. We 
are especially concerned with ensuring access to appropriate and high-quality health 
and behavioral healthcare for foster children. 

As you know, children who have been abused or neglected often have a range of 
unique physical and mental health needs far greater than other high-risk popu- 
lations, including physical disabilities and developmental delays. For instance, foster 
children are more likely than other Medicaid children to experience emotional and 
psychological disorders and have more chronic medical problems. In fact, studies 
suggest that nearly sixty percent of children in foster care experience a chronic med- 
ical condition, and one-quarter suffer from three or more chronic health conditions. 1 


1 Simms, M.D., Dubowitz, H., & Szailagyi, M.A. (2000). Needs of children in the foster care 
system. Pediatrics , 106 (Supplement), 909-918. 
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In addition, nearly 70% of children in foster care exhibit moderate to severe mental 
health problems, 2 and 40% to 60% are diagnosed with at least one psychiatric dis- 
order. 3 

Given that a large number of children in foster care exhibit behavioral problems, 
it is not all too surprising to see high psychotropic medication usage rates for this 
population. Studies have shown that kids in foster care are prescribed psychotropic 
medications at a much higher rate than other children — 2 to 3 times higher. 4 Yet 
youth in foster care are often prescribed two or three medications, the effects of 
which are not well-known in combination. 5 In fact, in the Medicaid program, chil- 
dren in foster care are much more likely to use psychotropic medications than chil- 
dren who qualify through other aid categories. 6 

A number of states have reported alarmingly high rates of psychotropic medica- 
tion use for foster children. For instance, in 2004, 37.3% of children in the Texas 
foster care system were prescribed psychotropic medications. 7 In a random sample 
of 472 Texas foster children prescribed psychotropic medications, researchers Zito 
and Safer found that 41.3% received 3 or more different psychotropic medication 
classes concomitantly, and 15.9% received 4 or more. 8 Furthermore, in 2006, Texas 
Comptroller for Public Accounts, Carole Keeton Stayhorn issued a comprehensive 
special report on the treatment of foster children in the state. The report found that 
psychotropic drugs accounted for well over 76% of all medications prescribed to 
Texas children in foster care, and a number of the medications prescribed to chil- 
dren in care had shown little to no efficacy in research studies. 9 

Similarly, a California study found that in comparison to a statewide sample of 
children enrolled in Medicaid, children in foster care were nearly 3 times more like- 
ly to receive psychotropic medication. Additionally, their use of methylphenidate (a 
prescription stimulant commonly used to treat ADD and ADHD) in the past year 
was twice as high as the national estimates. 10 A study of Iowa’s foster care popu- 
lation found that 42% of children in foster care had been prescribed psycho- 
therapeutic medication within the 20 month study period. 1 11 A 2001 study of a Flor- 
ida county foster care population found that 23% of the sample was using medica- 
tion at the time, and, 57% of the sample had multiple prescriptions. 12 

Nationally, we see a similar and all too disturbing trend. Prescriptions for psycho- 
tropic medications have increased dramatically for children with behavioral and 
emotional problems over the last 20 years, a trend evident for younger age groups — 
even preschoolers. 1314 - 15 Many have expressed alarm about the safety, efficacy and 
long-term consequences of psychotropic medication use in children, especially con- 
cerning younger age groups. 16 - 17 - 18 Specifically, researchers have voiced concerns 
about the effects of these medications on the developing brain, and the safety and 


1 Kavaler, F. and Swire, M.R. (1983). Foster Child Healthcare. Lexington, MA: Lexington 
Books; 1983. 

3 dosReis, S., Zito, J.M., Safer, D.J., & Soeken, K.L. (2001). Mental health services for foster 
care and disabled youth. American Journal of Public Health , 91, 1094-1099. 

4 Raghavan, R., Zima, B.T., Anderson, R.M., Leibowitz, A.A., and Schuster, M.A. (2005). Psy- 
chotropic medication use in a national probability sample of children in the child welfare sys- 
tem. Journal of Child and Adolescent Psychopharmacology, 15, p. 97—106. 

5 dos Reis, S., Zito, J.M.. Safer, J.M., Gardner, D.J., Puccia, J.F., Owens, K.B., and Pamela, 
L. (2005). Multiple psychotropic medication use for youths: a two-state comparison. Journal of 
Child and Adolescent Psychopharmacology, 15 (1), p. 68-77. 

6 dosReis, S., Magno Zito, J., Safer, D.J., and Soeken, K.L. (2001). Mental Health Services for 
Youths in Foster Care and Disabled Youths. American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 91, No. 7. 

7 Zito, J.M.. and Safer, D.J. External Review: A pharmacoepidemiologic analysis of Texas foster 
care. 

8 Zito, J.M., and Safer, D.J. External Review: A pharmacoepidemiologic analysis of Texas foster 
care. 

9 Stayhorn, C.K., Texas Comptroller of Public Accounts (2006). Texas healthcare claims 
study — special report: Foster children. 

10 Zima, B.T., Bussing, R., Crecelius, G.M., Kaufman, A., and Belin, T.R. (1999). Psychotropic 
medication use among children in foster care: Relationship to severe psychiatric disorder. Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health, vol. 89, No. 11. 

11 University of Iowa, Public Policy Center (2004). Health policy brief: A study of Iowa’s chil- 
dren in foster care. No. 4. 

12 Green, D.L., Hawkins, W., and Hawkins, M. (2005). Medication of children and youth in 
foster care. Journal of Social Work in Disability and Rehabilitation. 

13 Zito, J.M., Safer, D.J., dosReis, S., Gardner, J.F., Magder, L., Soeken, K., Boles, M., Lynch, 
F., and Riddle, M.A. (2003). Psychotropic practice patterns for youth: a 10-year perspective. Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine, 157(1): 14—6. 

14 01fson, M., Marcus, S.C., Weissman, N.M., and Jensen, P.S. (2002). National trends in the 
use of psychotropic medications by children. Journal of the American Academy of Child and Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry. 41(5): 514-21. 
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effectiveness of medications tested in adults for attenuating behavioral and emo- 
tional symptoms in children. 

Moreover, between 50% and 75% of psychotropic drugs are not approved for use 
in children or adolescents. 19 For certain newer classes of drugs, medications have 
not been licensed for use in children. As a result, providers are often prescribing 
drugs for children “off-label” — the practice of prescribing meds for use other than 
the intended indication. 

Overmedication for children in foster care is especially a concern given that they 
often go without adequate healthcare, little monitoring or adjustment of medica- 
tions, and are offered few alternative treatment options, such as psychotherapy. In 
fact, a 1995 Government Accountability Office (GAO) report found that despite regu- 
lations requiring comprehensive routine healthcare for foster care children, 12 per- 
cent receive no routine healthcare and 32 percent have unmet needs. 20 Moreover, 
in a recent survey, HHS found that more than 30 percent of foster care cases re- 
viewed did not demonstrate the provision of adequate services to children. 21 

A study by Stahmer and colleagues found that although toddlers and pre- 
schoolers in child welfare exhibit significant developmental and behavioral needs, 
few receive services. In fact, in this sample, 41.8% of toddlers and 68.1% of pre- 
schoolers exhibited deficits, yet only 22.7% received services. 22 The National Survey 
of Child & Adolescent Well-being similarly documented that only a quarter of chil- 
dren exhibiting behavioral problems in out-of-home care actually received mental 
health services within a one-year follow-up period. 23 Comparable findings have been 
reported by a number of other researchers. For instance, Zima and colleagues (2000) 
found that 80% of children in a random sample received a psychiatric diagnosis, but 
only half actually received mental health or special education services. 24 

Moreover, data indicate that psychotropic medication use in foster children is 
often not appropriately monitored. In a sample of over 1,100 child welfare case files 
reviewed, more than half of the children were taking at least one psychotropic medi- 
cation. Sadly, forty-four percent of these children had no record of a medical evalua- 
tion and had not received a medical diagnosis. In addition, proper consent for ad- 
ministering medication had been obtained in less than half of the cases. 25 

We have a unique responsibility when it comes to foster children. Children in fos- 
ter care are legal wards of the state courts or social service agencies, and it is our 
responsibility to ensure that every child in foster care receives the services, re- 
sources, and supports he or she needs. No child should be prescribed psychotropic 
medication without proper consent. It is critical that a child receives a comprehen- 
sive medical evaluation and a medical diagnosis before beginning treatment for a 
mental or behavioral disorder. Non-pharmacological interventions (e.g. psycho- 
therapy) should be considered as an alternative to psychotropic medication, or if ap- 
propriate, in combination with pharmaceutical treatment. Children on psychotropic 
medications should receive routine follow-up care and their prescription dosages 
should be regularly monitored and adjusted as appropriate. Any potential side-ef- 
fects of medications should also be carefully monitored. 

A recent GAO report identified over-prescribing of psychotropic medications to fos- 
ter children as one of the leading issues facing child welfare systems in the coming 
years. 26 We urge you to request a GAO report on the practice of prescribing psycho- 
tropic medications for foster children to determine if these prescriptions are safe and 
cost effective, and examine the practice of prescribing these medications to young 
children. The study should also examine the practice of providers prescribing medi- 


12 Green, D.L., Hawkins, W., and Hawkins, M. (2005). Medication of children and youth in 
foster care. Journal of Social Work in Disability and Rehabilitation. 

13 Zito, J.M., Safer, D.J., dosReis, S., Gardner, J.F., Magder, L., Soeken, K., Boles, M., Lynch, 
F., and Riddle, M.A. (2003). Psychotropic practice patterns for youth: a 10-year perspective. Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine, 157(1): 14-6. 

14 01fson, M., Marcus, S.C., Weissman, N.M., and Jensen, P.S. (2002). National trends in the 
use of psychotropic medications by children. Journal of the American Academy of Child and Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry. 41(5): 514-21. 

15 Zito, J.M., Safer, D.J., dosReis, S., Gardner, J.F., Boles, M., and Lynch, F. (2000). Trends 
in the prescribing of psychotropic medications to preschoolers. JAMA, Vol 283, No. 8. 

16 Vitiello, B. (1998). Pediatric psychopharmacology and the interaction between drugs and the 
developing brain. Can J Psychiatry, 43:582—584. 

17 Jensen, P.S. (1998). Ethical and pragmatic issues in the use of psychotropic agents in young 
children. Can J Psychiatry, 43:585— 588. 

18 Greenhill, L.L. (1998). The use of psychotropic medication in preschoolers: indications, safe- 
ty, and efficacy. Can J Psychiatry, 43:576—581. 

19 Schirm, E., Tobi, H., de Jong-van den Berg, L.T. (2003) Risk factors for unlicensed and off- 
label drug use in children outside the hospital. Pediatrics, 111(2):291 — 5. 

20 Foster Care: Health Needs of Many Young Children Are Unknown and Unmet. (May 26, 
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cations “off-label” and the frequency of prescribing concomitant use of psychotropic 
medications for this population. 

We believe that it is also important to invest in long-term drug safety investiga- 
tions, provide ongoing clinical monitoring of psychotropic medication use in children, 
and develop the most appropriate and effective treatments possible for children in 
foster care. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, First Focus stands pre- 
pared to work with you to ensure that the healthcare needs of foster children are 
adequately met. We thank you for your leadership in addressing this critical issue, 
and protecting the health and welfare of our most vulnerable children. We look for- 
ward to working with you to ensure better care for our nation’s foster children. If 
you have any additional questions, please contact Shadi Houshyar, VP for child wel- 
fare policy at First Focus, at (202) 657-0678. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce Lesley 
President 


Statement of Jody Leibmann 

Children’s Law Center of Los Angeles is a nonprofit public interest legal organiza- 
tion that serves as the voice for abused and neglected youth in the largest foster 
care system in the nation. Our committed attorneys represent over 25,000 abused 
and neglected children in the Los Angeles County foster care system. 

In addition to our daily advocacy on behalf of each child’s individual needs and 
circumstances, we also take the knowledge and experience gained through our work 
to advocate for broader system reforms. In this vein, we are heartened and encour- 
aged by the commitment of the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family 

Support to improve the lives of the more than half a million children living in 
the nation’s foster care system and specifically to address the deficiencies in the cur- 
rent process regarding foster youth and psychotropic medications. 

We hope to draw your attention to three specific issues that we believe require 
attention and reform: 

(1) Improved court oversight of psychotropic medications prescribed to foster 
youth; (2) Increased youth participation in the decision-making and monitoring proc- 
ess around the use of psychotropic medications; (3) Continuity of mental healthcare; 
and (4) Improved data collection and tracking. 

Introduction 

Unfortunately, as a result of the trauma they have experienced, many youth in 
foster care suffer from mental and emotional problems that can jeopardize their 
safety, well-being, success in school, and may keep them from finding stable homes. 
For some of these children, psychotropic medications are a key part of effective men- 
tal healthcare. However, careful evaluation and monitoring are essential to ensure 
that these medications are safe and effective, and that they are not over or under 
utilized. To achieve this goal, we direct your attention to three main deficiencies in 
our system as it operates today. 

Court Oversight 

Since the Court is considered the de facto “parent” of children in the foster care 
system, judges should have the authority to approve or deny any request by a doctor 
to have a foster child take a psychotropic medication. In order for the Court to make 
an informed decision, it is critical that the physician or healthcare professional re- 
questing that the child take psychotropic medications submit a written request to 
the Court upon having conducted a full examination of the child. After reviewing 
the request against the Court’s broader observations of the child throughout the du- 
ration of the case, Courts must then be sureto make orders for any needed therapy 
or behavioral intervention to run concurrent with the medication, and to put a plan 
in place to provide for regular monitoring of how well the medication is working — 
or not working — along with any side effects the youth is experiencing. Finally, the 
child’s social worker should be required to submit regular reports to the court — at 
a minimum at each statutorily required review hearing — which include regular up- 
dates regarding progress in therapy and when the child was last seen by his or her 
physician so that the court can make orders that are based on updated, accurate 
information about the child. 
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Youth Participation 

Youth experience a great deal of frustration and anxiety when they are excluded 
from the decision making process and are not given an opportunity to communicate 
with the judge or to ask questions. Similarly, both judges and attorneys report that 
without the child’s participation it is difficult to know exactly what is happening in 
the child’s life and how a prescribed medication may be impacting a child’s affect 
or demeanor. It has been our experience that when children and youth are able to 
attend their hearings they actively ask questions, engage in discussion with the 
judge, and leave with an understanding of why certain decisions, such as the deci- 
sion to have a child take a powerful medication, have been made. Further, the Court 
can learn a great deal by observing in-person changes in the child’s demeanor, affect 
or attitude. 

When it comes to psychotropic medications — powerful drugs that often involve se- 
rious side effects — it is critical that youth have the opportunity to provide input to 
the Court. This can best be accomplished by including them in the approval and 
monitoring process over these medications. While a doctor is the best person to de- 
cide which medication may be most appropriate for a child based on his or her med- 
ical history, weight, and other physical factors, for many foster youth who often 
move frequently between placements, the judge may be the only constant and con- 
sistent observer of that child’s behavior and demeanor. Having the youth come to 
Court is therefore a critical component of ensuring appropriate Court oversight of 
the psychotropic medication process. 

Youth should also be given age-appropriate information about medications as well 
as the right to be heard in court and to object to a medication request. 

Continuity of Care 

Continuity of health and mental healthcare is a major issue for foster children. 
They often move from home to home, and may see many different doctors and thera- 
pists. Some of our clients report that doctors who prescribed their medications spent 
little time with them and did not know their health history or prior medications. 
Some clients have been on medications for many years, starting when they were 
very young, have been prescribed multiple medications at the same time, and have 
experienced serious side effects. 

Issues such as insurance or Medicare coverage determinations should not impact 
the quality of mental healthcare that foster youth receive. Our recommendation is 
to implement a system whereby children able to establish trusting relationships 
with qualified therapist, and that they continue to receive treatment from that ther- 
apist for as long as possible. In the event that the youth has to see a different pro- 
vider, the transition should be done as quickly and smoothly as possible without a 
delay in treatment. Finally, treatment should continue on a regular, uninterrupted 
basis until it is no longer necessary. Placement changes and other factors unrelated 
to mental health should not control or cause arbitrary changes in therapists or 
treatment plans. 

Data Collection 

A cohesive system of data collection and tracking is the only way to ensure that 
true system reform is occurring and that outcomes for our foster youth with regard 
to psychotropic medications are improving. As such, child welfare agencies should 
be equipped with the resources to maintain records, optimally via an electronic 
database, that is regularly updated whenever there is a change in the child’s medi- 
cation or medications and contains information not only regarding all of the medica- 
tions the child is taking, but also the dosage, target symptoms for which the medica- 
tions were prescribed, the child’s response to each medication, any side effects expe- 
rienced, and the names and contact information of all treating physicians and men- 
tal healthcare providers. 

Conclusion 

It is our hope that your consideration of our recommendations will lead to con- 
crete reforms so that our juvenile courts have complete and accurate information 
and are better able to provide needed oversight of the use of psychotropic medica- 
tions for foster youth; foster youth will have a better understanding and opportunity 
to participate in important medical decisions that impact their quality of life; and 
data tracking will lead to a better continuity of mental healthcare for our most vul- 
nerable population. 
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Statement of Tara Thomson 

I am a Mother of four Children and a 71 year old mother that I have to care for 
without child support. I am on unemployment and it is about to end this month. 
I am going to lose it all if I can find a decent job. I lost my car and I am bankrupt. 
I have applied for foodstamps. Please help as we are Americans and why do we have 
to suffer anymore. I am a good mother and great daughter. I love my country and 
would like to see our fellow Americans have a better opportunity to make it in a 
bad economy. Plus would’nt make since to extend as when people do start spending 
the rebate checks and hopefully by then more jobs will be restored as well as more 
work needed to fill the demand for employers that have more business due to in- 
creased spending. It makes a lot of since we need to help this country get it back 
together. WE THE PEOPLE right . . . must I say anymore. . . . Give it a chance 
and I promise you will see a drop in homeless and straving kids and bankruptcy. 
Please help us. . . . 

Respectfully, 

Florida residences and Clearwater communities . . . 

Tara Thomson and family . . . 
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